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EDITOR’S NOTE 


With one exception, the essays that follow are published here for 
the first time. That exception is the selection from Hedenius’ 
Om ritt och moral (On Law and Morals), a work that has had a 
pervasive influence in the Scandinavian countries. It was de- 
cided that Seandinavian philosophers who have published exten- 
sively in English would not be included in this issue. This de- 
cision accounts for the absence of such distinguished philosophers 
as Arne Naess (Norway), Jorgen Jgrgensen (Denmark), and Georg 
Henrik von Wright (Finland). I am indebted to all three for 
their assistance in planning this number. 

It is my hope and belief that these essays represent fairly the 
dominant trends in present-day Scandinavian philosophy. I recog- 
nize that such hopes and beliefs are always subject to challenge. 
The reader may observe that the essays are somewhat ‘‘analytically’’ 
oriented. I suggest that any alternative orientation would entail 
the sacrifice of a representative picture. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Thomas Long for his as- 
sistance in preparing this issue. 

CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


CAN WE PRODUCE DECISIONS?? 


tae we make decisions just as easily as we make grimaces? A 
person can be taught to walk on his hands as well as on his 
feet. Can he also be taught how to become a ‘‘will-athlete’’ and 
make a series of decisions, first one in favor of exterminating all 
of mankind and then, afterwards, one in favor of loving all people? 
Can we produce decisions? 

Our question has, at least apparently, been very differently 
answered by philosophers. Augustine says that we have more 
power over the will than over anything else. Schopenhauer, on 
the other hand, may be interpreted as saying that we have our ac- 
tions and desires in our power, but no power at all over our deci- 

1 This paper is a revision of a chapter of a book which was mimeographed 


in 1953. It will be incorporated in ‘An Inquiry into the Freedom of Decision, 
which will be published by Oslo University Press. 


89 
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sions. The truth of their assertions depends, inter alia, on the con- 
ditions we require in order to say that a decision has been made. 

Suppose we define ‘‘decision’’ this way: ‘‘an agent has made a 
decision in favor of the alternative A’’ shall mean that the follow- 
ing three conditions are fulfilled: (a) the agent deliberated be- . 
tween A and at least one other alternative, (b) he arrived at a 
judgment to the effect that he ought to do A, (c) he was motivated 
towards A. 

Very different types of decisions may fulfill the conditions of the 
above definition. Some distinctions which are significant for our 
question must be pointed out. 

A decision which leads to the planned result we shall call a 
‘successful decision.’?’ An example: a person decides that he 
ought to grow a beard and he does so. A decision which is not 
successful may be called ‘‘unsuccessful.’’ A decision may be un- 
successful because of factors which the person cannot influence. 
For example, the decision to grow a beard becomes unsuccessful 
because the beard will not grow. 

Decisions whose success depends, or whose lack of success does 
not depend, on the individual we shall call ‘‘stable decisions.’’ In 
the last example the decision is stable but unsuccessful. It may be 
convenient to speak about decisions as more or less stable, with 
maximum stable decisions at the one end and maximum unstable 
decisions at the other end. A maximum unstable decision is one 
where the person, the moment after he has made up his mind that 
he ought to do A,, decides that he nevertheless ought to do A,, only 
in the next moment to oscillate back to the first decision, and so on. 
His decision in favor of A, produces effects which either reduce the 
support for A, or increase that for A,. 

Decisions may, furthermore, be more or less well-integrated. 
The decision D, made by the person P, is more well-integrated than 
the decision D, made by the person P,, if and only if D, more than 
D, is supported by the person’s whole motivational and cognitive 
orientation. Decisions at the one end of this continuum we may 
eall ‘‘high-integrated,’’ and decisions at the other end ‘‘low-im- 
tegrated.’’ 

Now, let us go back to the views of Augustine and Schopenhauer. 
If by ‘‘decision’’ we refer to low-integrated decisions, then Au- 
gustine seems to be right. Regardless of the strength of the inner 
resistance against deciding D,, P is able to say the words ‘‘I ought 
to decide D,.’’ Even the most aggressive person can say the sen- 
tence ‘‘I ought to be friendly towards all people.’’ And even the 
most benevolent person can say ‘‘All people ought to be tortured 
to death.’’ Hence, if by ‘‘decision’’ we mean just the uttering of 
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the words ‘‘I ought to do so and so,’’ then all who can talk have 
power to make any decision whatsoever. The statement ‘‘ Every 
person has it in his power to make any decision’? may then be 
analytically true, since ‘‘person’’ may be so defined that the ability 
to form sentences is one of the necessary conceptual characteristics. 
This interpretation, though seldom made explicit, may be one 
source of the strength of the conviction that we have a completely 
free will. We believe that we are free because we can talk. 

But let us also raise the empirical question ‘‘Does the fact that 
the agent decided D, make it likely that he had some other decisions 
in his power?’’ 

The answer, it seems to me, is in the affirmative. But when 
we have no other data at our disposal, our hypotheses about what 
else he could have done will be poorly supported and must be very 
limited. We may advance the hypothesis that P can use symbols 
and make certain low-integrated decisions, or some decisions more 
or less identical with D,, but as to his power to make high-inte- 
grated decisions or decisions which are contrary to D,, nothing at all 
can be inferred. 

Now, in some cases a low-integrated decision may be stable, be- 
cause it is so unimportant to the chooser. For instance, someone 
asks me, ‘‘Do you want chocolate or vanilla ice-cream,’’ and I 
answer in favor of the former. My decision is produced just as 
easily as I produce the sentence. Hence, if a philosopher, when 
formulating his opinion about our power to make decisions, thinks 
about such low-integrated decisions, or if he uses the term ‘‘deci- 
sion’’ in such a way that motivational support is not among the 
conceptual characteristics, he can make out a good case, it seems 
to me, for the view that we very easily can produce such decisions. 
On the other hand, if he thinks about high-integrated decisions 
and includes the motivational support as a conceptual character- 
istie of ‘‘decision,’’ focusing his attention on those decisions which 
presuppose a profound personality change, he may end up with a 
very different point of view. Which philosophy of freedom one 
favors may therefore depend upon one’s sample. 

Let us turn to the question of our power to make stable deci- 
sions which are high-integrated. Even such decisions can easily be 
made if they express our self and encounter no inner resistance. 
For instance, I am asked to accompany a friend to Italy. My de- 
cision to do so is immediately supported by my whole personality— 
there are no conflicts. Another example: I decide to go to the 
theatre. But if my wife had asked me to go for a walk in the 
woods, a high-integrated decision to do so would have been brought 
about by her request. 
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The final and crucial question, therefore, concerns our power to 
make decisions which are stable although they meet with strong 
inner resistance. The question of our freedom is often discussed 
only in relation to such cases. Augustine’s fight against the flesh 
seems to have influenced the way in which the problem is formu- 
lated. So those cases where it is most difficult to make stable de- 
cisions have been over-represented. And the more we change the 
question from ‘‘To what degree do we have it in our power to make 
decisions?’’ to ‘‘To what degree do we have it in our power to 
make stable decisions in severe conflict-situations?,’’ the more an 
individualistic approach becomes necessary. The answer will de- 
pend upon the nature of the chooser and his situation. 

Regarding the latter question it seems to me that an important 
factor determining this power is what we can call ‘‘the value-dis- 
tance’’ between the original and the hypothesized decision. It is 
one thing to assert that P, instead of deciding to become a con- 
scientious objector, might have made no decision at all. It is some- 
thing else to assert that he might have made a contrary decision 
and resolved to drop atom bombs. 

Even in severe conflict-situations we may have libertas specifica- 
tionis. An alcoholic, for instance, may have it in his power to 
decide to use one type of liquor rather than another. But the ex- 
pression ‘‘to have it in one’s power to make decisions’’ will, I think, 
on the whole be used in such a way that examples of this kind are 
insufficient evidence of power to decide. The important question 
is whether we have freedom in the sense called libertas contrarie- 
tatis; more precisely: to what degree does a person, who in a cer- 
tain situation decided in an ethically wrong way, and felt a strong 
resistance against deciding as he ought to, have it in his power to 
make an ethically right and stable decision? And, conversely, to 
what extent does he have it in his power to decide in an ethically 
wrong instead of in an ethically right way? 

I cannot here and now create within myself a stable decision to 
become a Mohammedan. The conditions of such a decision do not 
exist. The decision would presuppose a change of my personality. 
And I cannot here and now form my own personality just as I 
form a piece of clay. I have it in my power—as unconditionally 
as I have anything in my power—to say the words, ‘‘I ought to 
exterminate humanity’’; I may even envisage some good conse- 
quences of this action. But I do not now have it in my power to 
create a high-integrated decision to this effect. There is, I believe, 
nothing I can do, no instructions I can give myself, no process of 
reasoning I can carry out, which will have this decision as its prod- 
uct. Similarly IT can say, ‘“‘I ought to kill my son.’’ Happily, 
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however, I can make no such high-integrated decision. I can con- 
ceive of a situation where killing my son might be the lesser of two 
evils. But this shows nothing about what I can do in the present 
situation 

Suppose a person has been brooding over the pacifist problem 
for many years, and slowly his decision has emerged and he de- 
cides to refuse to do military service. His decision is highly inte- 
grated with other attitudes and is deeply bound up with his evalua- 
tion of his own self. If someone asks him to decide to become a 
soldier, he might answer, ‘‘I can say: ‘I ought to became a soldier.’ 
I can even stimulate some desire to do so, but it is very unlikely 
that I, in this situation, can make a high-integrated decision in 
favor of doing so.’’ In order to make this high-integrated decision, 
the person would have to change important parts of his value-sys- 
tem and of his personality. Whereas such changes sometimes can 
be accomplished over years, they cannot always be made in five 
minutes. A high-integrated decision is deeply rooted in one’s 
personality. And even if we always have it in our power to make 
ripples, we do not always have it in our power to create waves 
coming from the depths. But there is no difference in principle 
between making a noise and making a decision. ‘To make a low- 
integrated decision is in a sense an instance of noise-making. And 
even regarding high-integrated decisions, the important difference 
is only that we can make noises under almost all conditions, whereas 
special psychie conditions have to be fulfilled in order that a high- 
integrated decision shall emerge. 

So it seems that we can draw the following conclusion: if by 
‘*decision’’ we mean a decision which: is sufficiently high-inte- 
grated to be stable in severe conflict-situations, and if by ‘‘having 
it in one’s power to make a decision’? we mean that there is a set 
of activities which, by being performed, will have the decision as its 
immediate result, then there are decisions which we do not have it 
in our power to make. In this respect Schopenhauer is right. 

The nature of those decisions which are beyond our power varies, 
though making such decisions as to kill one’s children is, luckily, 
beyond the power of all who are not confronted with extreme situ- 
ations or who are not mentally disturbed. But except for a com- 
mon core of this kind, there may be all sorts of individual dif- 
ferences. P, in S, may not, no matter what he does, be able to 
decide to be friendly towards all people. For P, the matter is 
different. Just some slight stimulation is required to release a 
decision of this kind. 


But even decisions over which we have no immediate power may 
be brought about eventually. For if the chooser is given time, he 
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may gradually change his motivation and come out with the 
decision. 

Suppose we consider some of the decisions which—from the 
point of view of most ethical systems—will be judged ethically 
wrong, e.g., to decide to steal from a poor man, or to fail to keep 
a promise although no other obligations were at stake. How diffi- 
cult would it have been for the agent to decide as he ought to have 
decided? No general answer can be given. In one case a low- 
integrated decision might have sufficed, in another the person would 
have decided rightly only if he had been able to make a high-inte- 
grated decision although it met with strong inner resistance. 

We can see at this point how the free-will issue (as interpreted 
here) is partly of an ethical nature. For the prescriptions of the 
- ethical system E, may be closer to our innate or acquired abilities 
than the prescriptions of the system E,, and then it will be easier to 
decide in accordance with E, than in accordance with E,. A phi- 
losopher who accepts E, may therefore favor a more optimistic 
philosophy of our power to decide than a philosopher accepting 
E,, and the former may maintain that we have freedom of deci- 
sion, whereas the latter denies it. 

HARALD OrstTaD 

UNIVERSITY OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


HUME ON MORALS, ANIMALS, AND MEN 


1. The emotive-cognitive distinction has been important in mod- 
ern ethics. One of its chief originators is David Hume. In this 
paper I shall discuss a problem which I believe to be inherent in 
the distinction and which was hardly seen and certainly not solved 
by Hume. Although the problem will here be discussed within 
the context of Hume’s ethical theories, I do not simply consider it 
a problem in the history of philosophy. It seems to have lost none 
of its importance by remaining unsolved until the present day. 

Hume’s way of dealing with the problem is largely in terms of 
such expressions as ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘sentiment.’’ I shall ignore the 
obvious fact that these terms and their synonyms are not well de- 
fined in Hume’s usage, but on the contrary highly ambiguous. It 
seems to me that the problem to be discussed here is largely inde- 
pendent of this ambiguity. Although it could possibly be restated, 
I shall not make the attempt: the proper restatement of it in well 
defined terms is so difficult that the problem itself might be well 
nigh solved if such reformulation could be achieved. 
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In his Treatise of Human Nature, Hume argues that morality is 
neither ‘‘discovered’’ nor ‘‘produced’’ by reason. An important 
step in his argument is the use of an example dealing with incest 
among animals. The example is designed to show that if we as- 
sume morality to be discovered by reason, then in consistency we 
are compelled to ascribe morality to animals (and to inanimate 
objects) as well as to humans. 

My thesis in this paper will be the following. Hume contends 
that reason is not essential to morals. By this I mean roughly that, 
in Hume’s view, morality does not depend for its most important 
characteristics on reason, and that even without reason, there 
would be morality; but without reason it could not be effectively 
implemented. It is thus not the fact that men possess reason (or 
a better and more effective reason than animals) which accounts 
for the existence among men of systems of morals. At the same 
time Hume takes it to be self-evident that men and animals differ 
in that the former have morality while the latter donot. I shall con- 
tend that Hume can maintain the distinction between human and 
animal morals only at the cost of surreptitiously introducing reason 
as the decisive factor in spite of his assertions to the contrary. 

2. I shall first examine in some detail Hume’s incest-example. I 


take it that we know what Hume means by ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘rela- 


” 


tions.’” The basic assumption underlying the incest-example is the 
following: ‘‘Reason or science is nothing but the comparing of 
ideas, and the discovery of their relations; and if the same rela- 
tions have different characters, it must evidently follow, that those 
characters are not discover’d merely by reason’’ (Treatise, 3.1.1, pp. 
466 f.1). Then follows the example itself (7'r., 3.1.1, pp. 467 f.). 

" | would fain ask any one, why incest in the human 
species is criminal, and why the very same action, and the same 
relations in animals, have not the slightest moral turpitude and 
deformity.’’ The words ‘‘criminal’’ and ‘‘moral turpitude and 
deformity’’ refer to the differing characters—ep. the quotation 
above—-of incest in men and in animals.” 


’ 


1 Page references are to the Selby-Bigge edition of A Treatise of Human 
Nature (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1955). 

21 confess that I have found it so difficult on Hume’s theory to defend 
the moral difference between animals and men that I have also doubted that 
Hume actually wanted to maintain this difference. The following quotation 
seems to remove any possible doubt; others could easily be found. ‘‘For as 
you make the very essence of morality to lie in the relations, and as there is 
no one of these relations but what is applicable, not only to an irrational, but 
also to an inanimate object; it follows, that even such objects must be sus- 
ceptible of merit or demerit. ... ’Tis unquestionable, therefore, that moral- 
ity lies not in any of these relations, nor the sense of it in their discovery.’’ 
(Tr., 3.1.1, pp. 463 f.) 
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If it is suggested as an explanation of the moral difference be- 
tween human and animal incest that animals do not have ‘‘reason 
sufficient to discover its turpitude’’ while man has such reason and 
can discover the turpitude and consequently also what his duty is, 
whoever so answers, Hume says, argues in an evident circle. 


For before reason can perceive this turpitude, the turpitude must exist; and 
consequently is independent of the decisions of our reason, and is their object 
more properly than their effect. According to this system, then, every animal, 
that has sense, and appetite, and will 3; that is,every animal must be susceptible 
of all the same virtues and vices, for which we ascribe praise and blame to hu- 
man creatures. Ali the difference is, that our superior reason may serve to 
discover the vice or virtue, and by that means may augment the blame or 
praise... . Their [i.e., the animals’] want of a sufficient degree of reason 
may hinder them from perceiving the duties and obligations of morality, but 
can never hinder these duties from existing; since they must antecedently 
exist, in order to their being perceived. Reason must find them, and can never 
produce them. 


And Hume adds, which is one reason why I have selected this 
passage for consideration: ‘‘This argument deserves to be weigh’d, 
as being, in my opinion, entirely decisive’ (Tr., 3.1.1, pp. 467 f.). 

Thus, men and animals alike are capable of the relation which 
we call incest, i.e., a sexual relation with a parent or a sibling; yet 
we agree that the two cases differ in moral character. This moral 
difference cannot be discovered by reason since reason can discover 
differences of relation only. By tentatively granting the hypoth- 
esis that morality is discovered by reason, Hume wants to show 
that this very hypothesis commits us to the position that animals 
have morals. This reductio ad absurdum is a bit surprising since 
it might seem rather more likely that Hume’s own non-cognitive 
moral theory is liable by implication to ascribe morality to animals 
as well as to humans. 

3. Hume’s reasoning seems to involve also the following as- 
sumption: whatever is discovered by reason, must be independent 
of reason for its existence. It may be questionable whether this 
assumption is tenable. I can see no reason why ‘‘reason’’ should 
not also be able to discover its own effects. Be this as it may, what 
in any case does seem to hold is the argument that whatever is 
discovered by reason must exist before the discovery and inde- 

8It is interesting to recall Hume’s definition of ‘‘will’’: Of all the im- 
mediate effects of pain and pleasure, there is none more remarkable than the 
WILL; ...I desire it may be observed, that by the will, I mean nothing 
but the internal impression we feel and are conscious of, when we knowingly 
give rise to any new motion of our body, or new perception of our mind’’ (Tr., 
2.3.1, p. 399; Hume’s italics). On this definition it becomes doubtful if 
animals can be said to have will at all; ep. the words ‘‘eonscious of’? and 
‘*knowingly.’’ 
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pendently of the discovery. And this may be sufficient for Hume. 
The argument that the morally relevant difference between animals 
and men lies in the fact that men have reason sufficient to discover 
the immoral character of incest, certainly seems to imply that this 
immoral character must antecedently exist. 

Two points may be made in this connection. First, the insight 
that a certain sexual relation is incest, presupposes ability to dis- 
cover certain facts, e.g., who my parents and siblings are.. This 
ability depends, at least in some situations, on reason. Animals 
might thus for lack of sufficient reason be unable to recognize incest 
and consequently also to discover its immoral character (if the 
recognition of incest is a necessary condition for the discovery of its 
immoral character). In this sense, reason might account for the 
moral difference between humans and animals. But this argu- 
ment does not eliminate the possibility that the moral turpitude of 
animal incest might still exist although no animal could discover it. 

Secondly, this argument has no tendency to support the conten- 
tion that morality among men is not a product of reason. For even 
if we grant Hume’s point that the immorality of incest could not be 
a product of its discovery by reason, it still might be the case that 
the moral character of human incest was nevertheless an antecedent 
product of human reason, and thus that there never was any tur- 
pitude to be discovered, by reason or otherwise, in animal incest. 

4. The problems discussed in section 3, however important they 
may be, are nevertheless incidental to my main point which is the 
following. (a) Hume denies that the immorality of incest among 
humans depends on the ability of humans to discover this im- 
morality by means of reason; and, whether it follows from his 
premisses or not, he also denies that the immorality is a product of 
human reason. (b) Hume holds that men have morality while 
animals do not. It now seems to follow that this moral difference 
between animals and men cannot, on Hume’s assumptions, depend on 
the fact that men have (sufficient) reason while animals have not. 
This inference seems the more probable as Hume also ascribes a 
not inconsiderable degree of reason to animals.‘ The morally 
important difference between men and animals must thus depend 
on something other than reason; otherwise we shall not be able to 
account for human morality. 


4‘*. . . and no truth appears to me more evident, than that beasts are 
endow’d with thought and reason as well as men.’’ Rational means-end 
behavior in animals is, Hume says, so obvious that examples are unnecessary. 
‘“*The resemblance betwixt the actions of animals and those of men is so 
entire in this respect, that the very first action of the very first animal we 
shall please to pitch on, will afford us an incontestable argument for the 
present doctrine.’’ (Tr., 1.3.16, p. 176.) 
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There is additional support for this view in the functions 
ascribed by Hume to reason in the moral life. 


It has been observ’d, that reason, in a strict and philosophical sense, can 
have an influence on our conduct only after two ways: Either when it ex- 
cites a passion by informing us of the existence of something which is a 
proper object of it; or when it discovers the connexion of causes and effects, 
so as to afford us means of exerting any passion. .These are the only kinds 
of judgment, which can accompany our actions, or can be said to produce 
them in any manner;.... [Tr., 3.1.1, p. 459; my italics. ] 


This passage, like so many passages in Hume, is open to differ- 
ing. interpretations. I take it, however, that it is reasonable to 
understand Hume to mean that reason does not decide whether or 
not an object of our passions is a proper object; but only that such 
an object (which is apprehended as proper on other, emotional 
grounds) exists or does not exist, whether it has non-moral but 
morally relevant properties such as accessibility, preximity, ete. 

aThe opposite interpretation would seem to go counter to Hume’s 
basie contention.® 


If this interpretation can be upheld, we can state that Hume 
assigns two and only two functions to reason in morals: (a) that of 
devising means to an end selected as proper on the basis of moral 
and other sentiments, and (b) determining the presence, the ac- 
cessibility, and other non-moral properties of objects already ap- 


proved as ends. It seems doubtful that such cognitive functions 
can reasonably be said to constitute essential conditions of morality. 
At most they can be necessary conditions for a rational and ef- 
ficient implementation of moral decisions. Even if a given person 
were incapable of making true judgments of this kind, it seems 
doubtful that we should on that account alone pronounce him 
amoral. Consequently there is no cause to see in these rational 
functions the factor which decisively distinguishes moral human 
conduct from the non-moral conduct of animals. Besides, we have 
seen that Hume assigns to animals the ability to behave rationally 
in at least one of these respects.® 


5In An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I, Hume 
also discusses the functions of reason and sentiment in morality. He admits 
that reason enters ‘‘for a considerable share’’ in decisions of praise and 
censure. Still, this share is limited to considerations of utility; and ‘‘ utility 
is only a tendency to a certain end,’’ and this end is not selected by reason. 
‘*It is requisite that a sentiment should here display itself, in order to give 
a preference to the useful above the pernicious tendencies.’’ Again, ‘‘The 
hypothesis which we embrace is plain, It maintains that morality is de- 
termined by sentiment.’’ 

6 Hume also ascribes to humans the power to defer the enjoyment of a 
smaller, and nearer pleasure in favor of a more remote and greater one (Tr., 
2.3.3 and 3.2.2). It might seem reasonable to ascribe this function also to 
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5. It now seems we may conclude that, according to Hume, the 
morally important difference between animals and men must lie 
somewhere in our conative-emotional natures. It will be reasonable, 
then, to seek for this differentiating factor among those sentiments 
to which Hume ascribes specifically moral functions. There are 
two obvious candidates for this post: the feeling of sympathy ; and 
the specifically moral sentiment of ‘‘disinterested’’ pleasure and 
pain, the sentiments of moral approbation and disapprobation. 

Hume affirms that ‘‘sympathy is the chief source of moral dis- 
tinctions”’ (7'r., 3.3.6). We must then raise the question whether 
men are capable of sympathy whereas animals are not. If we can 
find Hume to hold such a view, we might also have found a factor 
which he could use to draw the moral distinction between human 
and animal behavior. However, Hume does not hold such an 
opinion. While he affirms that sympathy is the chief (though not, 
then, the only) source of moral distinctions, he also expressly ad- 
mits animals to be capable of the feeling of sympathy: ‘‘ ’Tis evi- 
dent, that sympathy, or the communication of passions, takes place 
among animals, no less than among men’’ (Tr., 2.2.12, p. 398; 
Hume’s italies). 

We are now thrown back upon the specifically moral sentiment 
of disinterested pleasure and pain. It is obvious that, on Hume’s 
theory, the feeling of sympathy is a necessary condition of this 
moral sentiment; it is not necessary to assume that it is a sufficient 
condition of it. This is how, at one point, Hume describes the 
moral sentiment: ‘‘ ’Tis only when a character is considered in gen- 
eral, without reference to our particular interest, that it causes 
such a feeling as denominates it morally good or evil’’ (7r., 3.1.2, 
p. 472, my italics). In order to save Hume from implicit com- 
mitment to the view that animals have morals (which would involve 
him in a fairly clear contradiction) we are now bound, it seems, 
to maintain in his behalf that this is the point where men differ 
from animals in a morally important and decisive manner. For 
without this sentiment there can be no morality in any proper 
sense of the word. 

However, if we accept the argument which I have put forward 
in the preceding paragraph, we shall have to pay a certain price. 
For, in accepting it, shall we not also have to admit that the ability 
to consider a character ‘‘in general’’ vitally depends upon a human 





reason, although I cannot see that Hume does so explicitly. On this point, 
however, he might make two replies: either (a) that animals also have this 
power of choice, although to a lesser degree, or (b) that this is an aspect 
of our rational power to judge the presence, proximity, ete., of independently 
approved ends and objects. Both replies seem possible on Hume’s theory; 
nor do they necessarily exclude each other. 
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power of rational insight and reasoning? Much may, of course, 
depend on the interpretation we put on the words ‘‘in general, 
without reference to our particular interest.’’ But when we re- 
eall other aspects of Hume’s moral theories—the utility, the hap- 
piness of mankind,’ the ends to which virtue and vice are in his 
opinion directed *—-it does seem defensible to construe the passage 
in question roughly as follows: ‘‘ with a view to its consequences for 
the happiness and misery of mankind.’’ This pre-supposes at least 
an ability to reason from probabilities, to predict and foresee the 
consequences of alternative courses of action, in short and to use a 
Humean phrase, to reason experimentally. It is only when, by 
this manner of reasoning, we see that a given ‘‘character’’ or ac- 
tion will have certain good consequences for mankind, that we are 
able to feel the crucial and specific moral sentiment even though 
the character or action should go counter to our own private inter- 
ests. It is true that the moral sentiment itself remains an emo- 
tion and is no rational argument or decision. The capital point 
is that we could not possibly have this feeling and distinguish it 
from other feelings of a different nature without some antecedent 
cognitive operation. 

If this argument be accepted, it must be granted that in the last 
instance Hume has recourse to human reason in order to establish 


his moral sentiment as a specifically moral sentiment distinct from 
other feelings of pain, pleasure, and sympathy. We shall then also 
have found a factor which can be used to account for the moral 
difference between men and animals. But the price we must pay for 
accepting my argument is the admission that Hume’s ethical theory 
is so vitally dependent on rational functions that a quotation like 
the following appears almost contradictory : 


In moral decisions, all the circumstances and relations must be previ- 
ously known; and the mind, from the contemplation of the whole, feels some 
new affection or disgust, esteem or contempt, approbation or blame. .. . In 
these sentiments, then, not in a discovery of relations of any kind, do all 
moral determinations consist. [Principles of Morals, Appendix I.] 


If my argument should be rejected, if, that is, it should be main- 
tained that our ability to consider ‘‘a character in general, without 


7In his Principles of Morals, Appendix I, Hume refers to a sentiment 
of ‘‘humanity’’ which ‘‘can be no other than a feeling for the happiness of 
mankind, and a resentment of their misery.’’ 

8See again Appendix I of the Principles of Morals. Similar ideas play 
an important part also in the Treatise, especially perhaps in Bk. 3, Part 2, 
‘*Of Justice and Injustice’’; e.g., pp. 499 f.—By the way, and speaking of 
the role of reason in morals, Tr., 3.2.1, also maintains that the agent’s 
motive is the ultimate object of praise and approbation; actions are but 
‘‘external signs’’ from which we must infer the motive. 
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reference to our particular interest,’’ is an ability which we share 
with the animals and which is thus not dependent upon superior 
human cognitive powers, Hume’s theory is open to the charge that 
by implication it ascribes morality to animals as well as to men. 

6. It may be possible to defend the view that Hume holds the 
moral difference between animals and men to be (in some sense of 
the terms) one of degree only and not one of essence. Such a 
view is not without support in Hume’s writings. But even then 
this difference of degree will turn out to be a difference of degree of 
cognitive powers. I shall give some quotations to show this. 


The causes of these passions [i.e., pride and humility] are likewise much 
the same in beasts as in us making a just allowance for our superior knowl- 
edge and understanding. [What is such a just allowance for our superiority 
in this respect?] Thus animals have little or no sense of virtue or vice; they 
quickly lose sight of the relations of blood [And why? Recall the discussion 


of the incest-example!]; and are incapable of that of right and property:. . . . 
[Tr., 2.1.12, p. 326.] 


We may point out that the relations of right and property are 
extremely important in Hume’s moral theory, not least for his 
conceptions of justice and injustice: animals thus are completely in- 
capable of morality on these points; and there seems little doubt 
that Hume would not agree to ascribe this difference to our ‘‘su- 
perior knowledge and understanding.”’ 

Or consider the following: 


My hypothesis [concerning the passions] is so simple, and supposes 80 
little reflexion and judgement, that ’tis applicable to every sensible creature; 
which must not only be allow’d to be a convincing proof of its veracity, but, 
I am confident, will be found an objection to every other system. [Tr., loc. 
cit., p. 327; my italies.] 


Or again: discussing love and hatred in animals, Hume invites 
us to observe 


not only that love and hatred are common to the whole sensitive creation, but 
likewise that their causes, as above-explain’d, are of so simple a nature 
that they may easily be suppos’d to operate on mere animals. There is no 
force of reflection or penetration requir’d. Every thing is conducted by 
springs and principles, which are not peculiar to man, or any one species of 
animals. The conclusion from this is obvious in favour of the foregoing 
system. [Tr., 2.2.12, p. 397; my italics. | 
And finally : 

Snvy and malice are passions very remarkable in animals. They are per- 
haps more common than pity; as requiring less effort of thought and imagina- 
tion. [Tr., loc. cit., p. 398.] 


One of Hume’s basic contentions is that reason alone can never 
furnish a motive for action (7'r., 3.1.1). What he is out to show 
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in these quotations is that certain passions, which motivate action, 
arise in animals as well as in men and from the same causes: that 
is, wholly or largely without dependence on efforts of thought and 
reasoning. Morals, however, do stir us to action; and must conse- 
quently depend on emotions. This is in substance the very argu- 
ment by which Hume torpedoes, so to speak, the role of reason in 
morals. But in so doing he relies on the thesis that the springs 
of action are in principle the same throughout the whole sensitive 
creation. The urgency of the question why on these premisses he 
does not also admit that animals have morals is no less than it was 
before. In the light of these quotations it must seem next to im- 
possible to account for the moral difference between animals and 
men without appealing to the superior reason of the latter. And 
this, then, seems to me to be exactly what Hume is in fact doing. 
But then it also seems hard to deny that he has at the same time 
assigned to human reason a decisive and essential function in the 
moral life. 

7. 1 do not find the position which I have ascribed to Hume in 
this paper untenable in itself, although I must confess to doubt. I 
consider it quite conceivable that morality may best be described as 
a product of joint cognitive and emotional operations, and that it 
has among its essential distinguishing characteristics certain emo- 
tions which can only arise (a) in consequence of some process of 
reasoning or rational insight or empirical cognition (and it is im- 
material whether the insight ete., be faulty or correct), and (b) 
on the assumption that we adopt certain ends which are themselves 
not chosen in consequence of a rational operation. My main point 
here has been an attempt to show that this is a view which Hume 
implicitly adopts, but which in his verbal statements he sometimes 
seems to contradict. A secondary, though in a wider context more 
important point, is to draw renewed attention to a problem which 
I cannot but regard as important and unsolved: If we maintain a 
radical moral distinction between animals and humans (and there 
is much to be said for that), and if we believe that emotions are 
an essential part of morality (and this appears to be beyond doubt), 
how can we then specify a set of necessary conditions of morality 
such that we can assert without contradiction that human moral 
conduct is essentially different from the behavior of animals? I 
incline to the view that it is impossible to solve this problem with- 
out assigning vital moral functions to our rational cognitive 
powers. But I do not pretend to know what the precise descrip- 
tion of these functions should be. 

And, as I indicated in the introductory section, a first pre- 
requisite of a solution might be new and better analyses and under- 
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standing of the terms and concepts in which these problems are 
embedded. 


Knut Erik Tranéy 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, NORWAY 


AN ATTACK UPON REVELATION IN SEMANTICS! 


HIS attack stems from Norway and its leader is Professor 

Arne Naess. Naess is without question and almost without dis- 
pute the leading figure in Norwegian philosophy and he has formed 
the ‘‘Oslo Group’’ which specializes in ‘‘Empirical Semanties.’’ 
‘‘Empirical Semanties’’ is an attempt to formulate and verify 
hypotheses about the uses of words, while avoiding any entangle- 
ment with philosophical commitments. The practitioners are Nor- 
wegian philosophers and social scientists, and each one is or has been 
a student of Naess. Perhaps the best way of approaching this at- 
tack is to observe the primary ‘‘inadequacies’’ of contemporary 
empirical philosophers through the eyes of the members of the Oslo 
troup. 


Professor Harald Ofstad complains: 


At the present stage of analytic philosophy we very often encounter questions 
such as: ‘‘What is the correct analysis of the sentence ‘P could have decided 
differently’ ?’’ This question is often asked although the analyst is aware 
of the fact that the sentence is used in different ways. One reason for asking 
this way is the analyst’s lack of familiarity with techniques for studying 
actual usage. He knows that asking for the usages of the sentence is apt 
to lead on to problems of an empirical kind; problems¢that he has not learned 
to handle. Hence, he goes on working with his encaps*lated problems.? 


Ofstad’s point is that the sentence in question does not have a 
single correct analysis. Moreover, an adequate determination of 
stock uses of this sentence requires inter-disciplinary research in 
philosophy, sociology, social psychology, and depth psychology. In 
his major publication * Ofstad lists six directions of interpretation 


1 The author of this essay was the recipient of a Fulbright Research Fel- 
lowship to Norway, 1953-54, and is indebted to Professor Arne Naess and 
Mr. Jakob Melge for their criticisms of an earlier draft of this essay. 

2** Analyses of: ‘P could have decided differently in the situation S’,’’ 
Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, Brussels, 
Belgium, Vol. XIV, 1953, p. 128. 

3 An Inquiry into the Freedom of Decision (in four volumes), Publica- 
tions of the Institute for Social Research, Oslo, Norway, 1953. I should add 
that in this essay I am discussing only those aspects of Ofstad’s work that 
are clear-cut examples of Empirical Semantics. The ‘‘Inquiry’’ demonstrates 
that Ofstad cannot be catalogued under any philosophical school. 
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of the sentence scheme ‘‘The person P decided freely in the situa- 
tion S,’’ and each of these directions generates ‘‘ reference classes,’’ 
subinterpretations. For example, the first direction, ‘‘ Freedom as 
Absence of Compulsion,’’ yields sixteen ‘‘precizations.’’ In the 
development of each precization, Ofstad has ready at hand data 
and procedures from the social sciences and the history of philoso- 
phy. This voluminous work, certainly the richest production com- 
ing from the Oslo Group, is a striking example of a determined 
effort to apply empirical scientific procedures to the clarification of 
a traditional philosophical problem, i.e., the problem of the freedom 
of the will. 

Mr. Ingemund Gullvag criticizes the logical empiricist approach 
to meaning on the grounds that it presupposes 
a precise ‘objective’ criterion of meaning, a general principle by means of 
which a sentence, a text, in abstraction from any interpreters etc., was to be 
pronounced significant or meaningless. . . . They [logical empiricists] never 
seem to have considered the application of meaning criteria a problem. They 
apparently disregarded problems of empirical investigations of usage, al- 
though frequently assuming or presupposing empirical knowledge of usage; 


they neglected the development of adequate concepts and methods for such 
investigations. 


It is important to note that Gullvag and other members of the Oslo 
Group do not insist that in all cases empirical procedures should 
be incorporated in the construction of meaning criteria. What 
disturbs them is that some sets of meaning criteria, in this case 
those of the logical empiricists, presuppose empirical data, and yet 
no systematic empirical procedures are exhibited or, so far as one 
ean tell, followed. There is the further point that an empirical 
criterion of meaning is said to be nothing more than an ‘‘unsup- 
ported guess’’ unless it has been systematically tested : 


In order to test it systematically it is hardly sufficient that a single person 
registers his own reactions to this or that sentence, or makes pronouncements 
based on intuitions, or undertakes scattered observations of others’ usage.5 


Mr. Herman Tgnnessen is perhaps the most vigorous of all in 
the fight against revelation in semantics. We are told that the 
‘*most usual’? procedure in analyzing a linguistic expression is for 
the analyst to ask himself and sometimes a few others what the 
expression means and then to record the answer. This ‘‘cathedra”’ 
procedure is: 
characterized especially by the fact that it submerges the amazed reader in a 
true Amazon flood of results of the supposed brainwork of the thinker, while 


‘‘*Criteria of Meaning and Analysis of Usage,’’ Synthése, Vol. IX, 1955, 
p. 347. 
5 Tbid., p. 348. 
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the activity in itself with admirable discretion and heroic self-forgetful reti- 
cence is shouded in a stubborn silence heavy with profound thoughts.é 


Tonnessen, on the contrary, has undertaken an empirical study 
of the terms ‘‘type,’’ ‘‘typical,’’ ‘‘typisk,’’ ete., beginning with a 
collection of occurrences of these terms in philosophical and sci- 
entific literature. He also has collected occurrences from ordinary 
discourse. By studying the contexts within which these words ap- 
peared, questionnaires were constructed and submitted to a large 
number of people. As a part of a combined sociological and 
semantical study, he investigated the use of ‘‘private enterprise’’ 
in a similar fashion. Again, questionnaires were constructed and 
submitted ; and a panel of Norwegian semanticists evaluated them, 
presenting hypotheses concerning the stock uses of ‘‘ private enter- 
prise’’ in contemporary Norwegian society. 

Tonnessen emphasizes the difficulties that confront the scientist 
who constructs and interprets the questionnaires. He is especially 
concerned with the situation where an analyst confirms a descrip- 
tive characterization of a word by presenting an example that con- 
vinces the respondent. For example, suppose one says: ‘‘ Value 
statements really are commands stated in misleading grammatical 
forms. When we tell the child who is reaching for his sister’s bar 


of candy, ‘Stealing is bad!’, we intend to modify his behavior, and 


os 


that is the point of value statements.’’ Often we fail to distinguish 
clearly between a situation where it is suggested to us that a par- 
ticular case exemplifies a theory and we respond affirmatively to 
the suggestion; and a situation where we initiate the subsumption 
of a particular case under a theory without having someone place 
the theory in question in a favored position with respect to its 
competitors. It is not at all odd to speak of the latter situation as 
‘‘confirming’’ or ‘‘verifying’’ the theory, but if one insists that the 
former situation ‘‘confirms’’ or ‘‘verifies’’ the theory, he must 
acknowledge that these words are being stretched and strained be- 
yond their capacities. 

The works to which I have referred thus far are satellites, and 
the central constellation around which they are clustered is In- 
terpretation and Preciseness,’ finally published by Arne Naess in 
1953 after many years of painstaking work. What I shall try to 
do is to determine the conception of philosophy governing the ac- 
tivities of the Oslo Group and its originator. 

Naess’ philosophy is in part a reaction against the analysis of 
philosophical problems from the perspective of formalized logical 

6‘‘The Fight against Revelation in Semantical Studies,’’ Synthése, Vol. 
VIII, 1950, p. 231. 

7 Oslo, Norway, 1953. 
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procedures. He makes it clear that he is not objecting to the 
development of modern logic, but he is objecting to the conception 
of ‘‘artificial languages’’ as ‘‘ideal’’ in contrast to which historical 
languages are thought to be inferior and imperfect. Some con- 
temporary logicians analyze traditional philosophical problems by 
using formalized techniques, e.g., Russell’s theory of descriptions, 
Quine’s nominalism, and Tarski’s definition of truth. In the course 
of developing these analyses, formulas are presented for rewriting 
sentences from ordinary language. In many cases, it is asserted 
or presupposed that the rewriting of these sentences constitutes an 
analysis of the primary meanings or stock meanings of the sen- 


tences. Naess believes that such assertions or presuppositions are 
unjustified : 


Dialogues with those who are philosophically uneducated convinced me that 
acceptance of intuitions reported by the philosophically sophisticated about 
the verbal and conceptual habits of others leads to confusion and error. 
These dialogues also convinced me that if one places expressions from an 
everyday language into a logical machine, one’s interpretations are likely to 
be unsatisfactory unless one has empirically confirmed information about the 
conventional uses of these expressions. My reference here is not only to the 
use of ‘not’, ‘if-then’, ‘true’, ‘possible’, ‘necessary’ ete., but also to the use of 
terms in physical, biological, psychological, and other inquiries in which logi- 
cal or mathematical caleuli are meant to be employed.’ 


If we wish to find out what are the meanings of words and phrases 
in historical languages, a formalized logical machine can be of little 
more than marginal assistance. The abstraction of a verbal element 
from its context and the subsequent ‘‘analysis’’ of that element 
may yield interesting and valuable information. It may even 
signal the birth of a new metaphysics, an intriguing poem, or an 
impressive religion. But it will not yield, unless coincidentally, 
an accurate report of the meaning of that verbal element in its 
natural home. Naess says of his major work: 


This work concentrates on cognitive aspects of verbal communication, i.e., the 
attempt to convey information. But spoken and written expressions are not 
abstracted from the context of individuals’ speaking, writing, listening to 
and reading these expressions, as is legitimately done in pure logical analysis. 
The basic materials for us are occurrences of utterances. Thus, ‘It rains’ 
is in itself no immediate object of our concern, but we are concerned with 
‘It rains’ as uttered or heard, or instances of that sentence in texts.® 


To English and American readers, both philosophical and liter- 
ary, this sort of contextual analysis will scarcely come as a shock. 
Is this not what William Empson, R. P. Blackmur, and Cleanth 
Brooks in literary criticism and Ludwig Wittgenstein, P. F. 


8 Ibid., p. vii. 
9Tbid., p. 1. 
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Strawson, and Norman Malcolm in philosophy have been engaged 
in for a number of years? Naess is somewhat inclined to answer 
‘“*Yes’’ but even more inclined to answer ‘‘No.’’ He adopts the 
disarming procedure of insisting upon the ‘‘trivial’’ character of his 
work and denies that he is attempting to solve or even work with 
the problems that philosophers have traditionally and recently 
puzzled over.’ I find this tactical maneuver disingenuous and 
propose to show that some of Naess’ procedures are significantly 
related to some of the ‘‘procedures,’’ if that is the name for them, 
of the Oxford Philosophers. Consideration of the question of the 
relation of ‘‘New Criticism’’ to Oslo Semantics must be reserved for 
some other occasion. 

The reason why Oxford Philosophers attend to the uses of ex- 
pressions is well known. Gilbert Ryle points out that our prede- 
cessors (and some of our contemporaries) spoke frequently of 
““concepts’’ and ‘‘ideas’’ corresponding to expressions, and of the 
‘‘meanings’’ of expressions. Although there is nothing intrinsi- 
cally insidious about these ways of talking, speaking of ‘‘concepts”’ 
and ‘‘ideas’’ corresponding to expressions 


encouraged people to start Platonic or Lockean hares about the status and 
provenance of these concepts or ideas.11 


and speaking of the ‘‘meanings’’ of expressions led some philoso- 
phers and logicians to look for entities which have verbal expres- 
sions as their names. On the other hand, speaking of the ‘‘uses”’ 
of expressions draws 


our attention to the teachable procedures and techniques of handling or em- 
ploying things, without suggesting unwanted correlates.12 


The metaphor which refers to the ‘‘logical behavior’’ of verbal ex- 
pressions appears and reappears in Oxfordian writing. 

Naess does not contrast meaning to use and uses these words 
interchangeably in his writings. He undoubtedly is opposed to 
the ‘‘ ‘Fido’-Fido’’ fallacy and surely does not wish his semantic 
techniques to manifest symptoms of Platonism or Lockeanism. 
But he is not at all sure that he knows what we are talking about 
when we talk about the ‘‘uses’’ of expressions. Ryle says of separate 
words : 


Either a person knows or he does not know how to use and how not to misuse 
them.18 


10 Ibid. 

11 ‘¢Ordinary Language,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 62, 1953, p. 172. 
12 Tbid. 

13 Tbid., p. 176. 
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’ 


This, of course, is a highly restrictive and prescriptive use of ‘‘use.’ 
Within Naess’ philosophy (or perhaps I should say ‘‘system’’), an 
adequate descriptive definition of ‘‘use’’ would involve positing a 
continuum, of which the extremes would be ‘‘use’’ and ‘‘misuse.’’ 
If we wish to find out how ‘‘use’’ or any other expression is used, 
then Naess believes that we should be theoretically committed to a 
tedious procedure in which we utilize the procedures of the ‘‘soft’’ 
or social sciences. The procedures that he refers to are sampling, 
testing, interviewing, systematic behavioral observation, group ex- 
perimentation, content analysis, coding, statistical processing, ete. 
Naess complains that Oxford Philosophers are committed to a kind 
of empiricism that presupposes systematic research and yet they 
rely upon deduction and intuition: 


It is our contention that this lack of training has a highly dangerous effect, 
namely to make young philosophers strangers to the habits and atmosphere 
which penetrate research in the least mature sciences, to systematic observation 
of the sampling variety, construction of highly tentative hypotheses with well 
known defects, stress upon step by step testing of hypotheses, mistrust of vague 
generalizations, sense of being engaged in a vast, collective research work, 
extending through centuries and engaging people from all parts of our 
planet.14 


It is a mistake to interpret Naess as being primarily concerned 


with the mistakes of the members of the cult of ordinary use. After 
all, this cult has been criticized severely and well by Waisman.'® 
Let us assume that words are used in all sorts of different ways 
and that we need often to attend to subtle distinctions between 
distinct, but barely distinct, uses of words. Naess is interested 
in the principles whereby we decide on the limits of one use as 
contrasted to another, and in the principles whereby we apply 


’ ee 


such adjectives as ‘‘stock,’’ ‘‘ordinary,’’ ‘‘proper,’’ and ‘‘ap- 
propriate,’ to the substantive ‘‘use.’’ One almost begins to wonder 
whether there is such a thing as a ‘‘stock’’ use of a word, or, to 
be in the mode, whether it is fruitful or illuminating to speak of 
‘*stock’’ uses of words. This dazed condition, of course, may be 
the consequence of a nasty mental cramp, but surely it is the job 
of Oxford Philosophers to provide therapy. Naess, one gathers, 
is not only willing to be a patient but insists upon a cure. 

Let us assume that we have identified a few stock uses of a given 
word or phrase. This provides us with a surface map of uses, and 
the task remains of describing one, two, or more of these uses. 
English philosophers today speak frequently and stridently about 

14‘*Philosophers and Research in the Soft Sciences,’’ Proc. of the XIth 


Inter. Cong. of Phil., Brussels, Belgium, Vol. VI, 1953, p. 257. 
15 *€ Analytie-Synthetie IV,’? Analysis, Vol. 11, 1951, pp. 115-124. 
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the implicit rules governing an identified use of an expression. 
Suppose, to borrow an example from Gilbert Ryle’s stable of ex- 
amples, one says: ‘‘It is improper to use adverbs of success with the 
verb ‘win’, so that one could never say ‘He won the race success- 
fully’.’’ I might claim that we do speak or might speak of winning 
races successfully or unsuccessfully. Oxford philosophers would 
then inform me that I was speaking nonsense or that I had identified 
a distinct sense of the word ‘‘win,’’ or of the words ‘‘successfully’’ 
and ‘‘unsuccessfully.’’ Thus the Oxford position becomes irrefut- 
able at the price of stipulative triviality. Naess, on the other hand, 
attempts to approach the vertical dimensions of uses with his clumsy 
empirical techniques. His position is certainly not irrefutable but 
it is possibly not trivial. 

The question remains, however, as to whether Naess has made 
any positive contribution to analytic philosophy. Let us suppose 
that Naess’ empirical techniques yield confirmable hypotheses con- 
cerning multiple uses of such verbal units as ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘certain,’’ 
‘“probable,’’ etc. What is the philosophical point of these surveys? 
This question assumes a glaring prominence when Naess concedes : 


In many, if not most, situations, cognitive communication is sufficiently well 
analyzed by uses of common sense, intuitions or deductions.16 


In addition to raising the question of whether these techniques 
are indispensable or useful, one can also question their appropri- | 
ateness and reliability. Some of the techniques developed by Naess 
rely upon statistical surveys, and it is not at all clear that the 
description of a stock use of an expression is assisted by counting 
the noses of those who employ it in this way.'’ Furthermore, his 
procedures rely heavily upon questionnaire inquiries, and his hy- 
potheses are therefore based upon meta-occurrences, not occur- 
rences, of expressions. Naess is thoroughly aware of the wide 
chasm that often separates an occurrence and a meta-occurrence 
of an expression, and does everything that one can to allow for 
these separations. In this area, however, perhaps doing everything 
that one can is not enough. 

Let us suppose that in a questionnaire, call it QS1A, one hun- 
dred per cent of the subjects say that the following sentences, 
chosen by them from other similar sentences, express the same as- 
sertion: ‘‘It is true that there is a God’’; ‘‘It is perfectly certain 
that there is a God.’’ Then we may say that ‘‘true’’ 
fectly certain’’ 


and ‘‘per- 
are QS1A-synonymous, and this will be a short- 
16 Interpretation and Preciseness, p. 3. 


17 Cf. Ryle, ‘‘Ordinary Language,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 62, 1953, 
p. 177. 
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hand way of referring to the above results. Naess, quite naturally, 
wishes to say more than this, and what he wishes to say is that 
these test results are relevant confirmatory evidence for the syn- 
onymity of these expressions. Here we need a clear-cut hypoth- 
esis about the meaning of ‘‘synonymity”’ as it is used in the preced- 
ing sentence, and Naess’ failure to provide such a hypothesis in 
this and other cases makes one wonder what can be the usefulness 
of his techniques. 

Naess is convinced that philosophers, if not ordinary people, 
frequently give conflicting and erroneous reports about the mean- 
ings and uses of words, and he refers to disputes between Malcolm 
and Black on ‘‘know,’’ Carnap and Reichenbach on ‘‘probable,’’ 
and Moore and Stevenson on ‘‘good.’’'® In these controversial 
areas, then, it would be desirable to apply systematic empirical 
procedures in order to discover the linguistic uses and conceptual 
commitments of the man in the street. Even if we suppose that 
those procedures will do this job, their philosophical significance 
remains instrumental merely. 

At times, however, Naess speaks as though philosophy consisted 
in the performance of marginal tasks: 


In contemporary philosophical literature questions are raised and answered 
which admittedly are empirical. Why not try to test the answers by pro- 
cedures used in contemporary science? That is one way philosophy can be a 
mother science. But one cannot expect professional psychologists, physicists 
or others to do the job—they have their own favorite questions. The phil- 
osophically inclined may carry it out himself. After some empirical work a 
new discipline with scientific status may evolve. The philosopher may then 
change his subject—science takes over.19 


Within this conception, philosophers are empirical settlers who 
move from one outpost to another, constructing skeletons of edifices 
that they never completely clothe. In his Fuosofiens historie, Naess 
has this to say about philosophical problems : 


Problems which one is able to set up in a fairly well delimited way, but 
which researchers have not been able to tackle with satisfactory results by 
means of existing methods in the special sciences, belong to philosophy.2° 


There is a superficial resemblance between Naess’ conception of 
philosophy and Wittgenstein’s statement: 


A philosophical problem has the form: ‘I don’t know my way about’.?1 


18 Interpretation and Preciseness, p. vii. 

19 An Empirical Study of the Expressions ‘True’, ‘Perfectly certain’ 
‘Extremely probable’, Oslo, 1953, p. 5. 

20 Oslo, 1953, p. 4. 

21 Philosophical Investigations, p. 49. 
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For both men, philosophy is the attempt to learn one’s way, but 
Wittgenstein also says of philosophy : 


It leaves everything as it is.22 


Naess is as impatient with a philosophy that leaves everything as 
it is, as he would be with a zoologist who refused to dissect. Phi- 
losophy is a mother science which gives birth to new sciences, 
impatiently and systematically shifting its subject matter and 
procedures. This is an extremely laudatory conception of philoso- 
phy, and my confidence in philosophers is not so unlimited that I 
feel them to be uniquely qualified to perform this task. Leibniz 
was the inventor of a new science in the field of mathematics. In 
addition to being a philosopher, Leibniz was a gifted man. Arne 
Naess is a gifted man too, and it may well be the case that he has 
initiated a new science in the field of communication theory. Let 
us not, however, take these local and exceptional cases as paradigms 
of philosophical inquiry. 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REMARKS ON THE CONCEPT OF SENSATION 
I 


HE concept of sensation has two rather distinct (though not 
unrelated) uses in philosophy. According to one use—let us 
eall it use A—we speak of visual or auditory sensations. The red 
color I see is a visual sensation and the sound of the ringing bell 
is an auditory sensation. According to the other use—-use B—we 
speak of such sensations as toothaches, itches, and tactual sensa- 
tions. Within this second use, however, we shall have to distin- 
guish between three different uses: (a), (b), and (c). An (a) use 
will be a sensation which can be described as a sensation of some- 
thing wet, something smooth, or something hot. A (b) use will be 
a sensation describable in such terms as itching, burning, pricking, 
or stabbing. And a (c) use will be a sensation describable as pain. 
In what follows I shall concentrate on the B-use and shall say 
nothing on the A-use. 


II 


Sensations are regarded as causally dependent upon adequate 
physiological processes. Since these processes are the cause, the 
22 Thid. 
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sensation cannot be identified with them. Consequently, sensa- 
tions are conceived of, in an admittedly unclear and unanalyzed 
way, as non-physiological occurrences. 

But to categorize sensations as non-physiological occurrences 
gives rise to well-known problems. A sensation must be a very 
special occurrence as there is no answer to the question where it 
occurs—except the non-informative and rather cryptic answer that 
it occurs in the mind. A sensation, furthermore, is private. A 
sensation is my sensation, not in the sense in which this car is my 
car but in a sense in which it would be a logical impossibility to 
have the sensation of another person. Since sensations are private, 
ie., I neither have had nor shall ever have first-hand acquaint- 
ance with any sensations of any person except my own, how can I 
know the way other people feel their sensations; indeed, how can I 
know that they have any sensations at all? 

To this last question some philosophers have answered that 
sometimes we do in fact know the sensations of other persons. But 
such an answer seems to be of no help. Because, if a sensation is 
conceived of as something private (in the above sense of private), 
how could anyone ever know any sensation except his own? It 
seems that we must choose between saying that sensations are pri- 
vate occurrences and that therefore we do not know the sensations 
of other persons, and saying that in fact we do know the sensations 
of other persons and that therefore sensations cannot be private 
oceurrences. But if we choose this last option we are still left 
with the problem of showing that sensations are not private oc- 
eurrences and of showing what went wrong when it was believed 
that they were. 

It is of no help, either, when the physiologically minded person 
will have us believe that, so far from being effects of the proper 
physiological processes, sensations are nothing but these very proc- 
esses. For, if sensations were nothing but the physiological proc- 
esses, it would follow that I could not have knowledge even of my 
own sensations unless I had knowledge of the proper physiologi- 
cal processes. To the question whether I have a toothache I should 
(in most situations) answer that I do not know, as I have not as- 
certained whether the proper physiological processes occur. These 
problems seem to be unavoidable as long as a sensation is conceived 
of as a non-physiological occurrence caused by certain physiologi- 
eal processes. The way out of the problems must therefore be by a 
revision of the concept. 

Ill 


Let us start by an examination of the (a) use. Suppose I 
want to know whether some clothes are dry. I feel with my hand 
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and find that they are wet. I feel that they are wet. I may re- 
port that the clothes are wet and back my report by saying that I 
felt it. I do not say that I felt wetness and from this inferred that 
the clothes were wet. I neither felt wetness nor did I have any 
sensation of wetness. I simply felt that the clothes were wet. To 
feel that the clothes are wet is neither to assert nor is it to imply 
the feeling of wetness or the occurrence of any sensation of wetness. 
The expressions, ‘‘I feel that the clothes are wet’’ and ‘‘I have a 
sensation of wetness,’’ play quite different roles in our language 
game. 

If I feel the clothes and say that I have a sensation of wetness 
it means that I am not quite sure of how to answer the question 
‘Are the clothes dry?’’ I am not ready to give a straight yes or 
no answer, but report that there seems to be some evidence in favor 
of a no-answer. If I say I feel that they are wet I assert that they 
are wet. If I say that I have a sensation of wetness I do not assert 
anything. I am giving only slightly more than a hint. 

In general, then, to report that one has a senation of X is not 
a report of a special occurrence called ‘‘sensation of X.’’ It is to 
give non-conclusive evidence for attributing the property X. It is 
not to ascribe the property X but it is to say that it may be 
ascribable. 

Now let us turn to the (b) use. According to this use I can be 
said to have sensations in different parts of my body. I speak 
about a pricking sensation in my leg and a burning sensation in my 
finger. It seems, thus, as if I here have to do with describable 
occurrences. I describe the sensation as pricking or itching; and, 
offhand at least, it seems to make sense to say that the burning 
sensation in my finger occurs. But, all the same, is it correct to say 
that sensations are describable? If I pinch myself in my arm I 
feel it. How should I describe this feeling or sensation? Of 
course, I can say that I have the kind of sensation one has when- 
ever one is pinched; but this is not to describe the sensation; it 
is to tell how I got it, namely, by being pinched. It is not any 
better to say that it is a pinching sensation, because all you can 
say of a pinching sensation is that it is the kind of sensation one 
gets whenever one is pinched. 

And likewise with all the other predicates we use to describe 
sensations. A pricking sensation is the kind of sensation one has 
whenever one is pricked with a needle, a burning sensation is the 
kind of sensation one has whenever one burns oneself, and so on. 
What we describe seems to be the physical causes of the sensation, 
never the sensation itself. It seems to be indescribable. 

It is important to note, however, that the impossibility of de- 
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cribing a sensation is not due to a defect of our language. That 
is, it is not a defect that could be remedied by constructing another 
and more advanced language. It would be possible to invent spe- 
cial names for all the different sensations, but we would not thereby 
have described them. It would be impossible in any language, 
however developed and however rich, to characterize and to de- 
scribe sensations. The reason why this is so is not a factual one. 
As I shall try to show, the reason is a logical one. 

Suppose a doctor gives me an injection. I can feel his needle 
in my arm. I cannot say that I feel two things, partly the needle 
in my arm and partly a pricking sensation. I only feel one thing, 
namely, the needle and, consequently, do not feel any sensation. 

But now suppose that, without knowing it, I have a thorn in my 
sock and that the thorn pricks me. As I do not know of the thorn I 
cannot say that I feel the thorn. What I can say is that I have a 
pricking sensation. And to say this is to say that it is as if there 
is a needle-like object that pricks me. The ‘‘as if’’ is here used as 
the ‘‘as if’’ in the expression ‘‘It looks as if it is going to rain, so 
we had better take our raincoats,’’ and not as the ‘‘as if’’ in ‘‘The 
tea is so dark that it looks as if it were coffee.’’ In other words, 
the expression ‘‘I have a pricking sensation”’ is used in this situa- 
tion to give some evidence, though not conclusive evidence, of there 
being an object that pricks me. As long as I am in ignorance of 
what it is that pricks me I cannot say that I feel the thorn; but 
after having found the thorn in my sock I may say that it was no 
wonder I had a pricking sensation because what I felt, though 
without knowing it, was the thorn. That is, it is meaningless (in 
this context) to say, ‘‘I both feel the thorn and a pricking sensa- 
tion,’’ but not meaningless to say, ‘‘What I felt when I had the 
pricking sensation was a thorn pricking me.”’ 

However, in many situations when I say that I have a prick- 
ing sensation it may turn out that there is no object that pricks me. 
But this will not get me to withdraw my statement that I have a 
pricking sensation, and by that statement I shall still mean that it 
is as if an object is pricking me. At the same time however, it is 
obvious that the ‘‘as if’’ is not now used as it is in ‘‘It looks as if 
it is going to rain’’ but is used as in ‘‘ The tea is so dark that it looks 
as if it were coffee.’ According to this use not the slightest hint is 
given with respect to what it is I am feeling. All I am saying is 
that it feels as it would feel if something were pricking me. 

With this change of the use of the ‘‘as if’’ goes a change of the 
logic of the expression ‘‘I have a pricking sensation.’’ As long as 
my statement is meant to be evidence for a pricking object, it is 
falsified if in fact there is no such object. But if my statement is 
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not meant to be such evidence, the statement cannot be falsified 
this way. The only way to falsify it will be to show that this kind 
of sensation is not the kind of sensation one has when one is pricked. 

Another difference is this. Suppose I complain of a burning 
sensation in my stomach. By this complaint I am not giving any 
hint about my stomach being on fire. I have not said anything 
whatsoever about what it is I feel when I have this burning sensa- 
tion. My doctor may tell me, however, that what I feel is my 
ulcer. Now compare this with the situation when I can say that 
what I felt when I had the pricking sensation was the thorn. There 
is a logical difference between the expression ‘‘feeling the thorn’’ 
and ‘‘feeling the ulcer.’’ In the sense in which I can feel the 
thorn I do not feel the ulcer. That would imply that I could 
touch the ulcer with my finger—and if I could it surely would not be 
a burning sensation as it would if, unwittingly, I touched a hot 
stove. 

The relation between the pricking of the thorn and the prick- 
ing sensation is radically different from the relation between the 
uleer and the burning sensation. It would be no genuine ques- 
tion to ask how it feels when a thorn pricks—at least not if the 
answer expected is that it gives a pricking sensation. But it 
would be a genuine question to ask how an ulcer feels. And it 
would be a genuine answer: (though perhaps a false one) to say 
that it gives a burning sensation. The pricking sensation ceases 
to be a pricking sensation the moment I discover the thorn. For 
I shall now have to say that I feel the thorn and it would make no 
sense to guard myself by using the non-committal concept of sensa- 
tion. But the burning sensation does not cease to be a burning 
sensation because I learn that it is my ulcer I feel. It would still 
be meaningful (though perhaps false) to deny that it is the ulcer 
I feel—it could be something else—but it would be meaningless to 
deny that the thorn that pricks me can be described as a pricking 
sensation. 

Let us finally examine the (c) use. Suppose I have a slight 
headache. It is so slight that I cannot say it hurts. My headache 
does not ache. It is barely noticeable. In the course of the day 
my headache gets more intense, and it is now justifiable to say it is 
painful. Now, what does it mean to say that one has a pain? 
What must be added to a sensation in order to justify calling it 
painful? 

It is obvious that a pain is not a new sensation added to the one 
that I say hurts. If I have an injection, I can say that I feel the ~ 
needle and that it hurts. This does not mean that I feel two things, 
partly the needle and partly a special sensation or feeling called 
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pain. I only feel one thing, namely, the needle. If a pain were 
a special sensation it should make sense to ask whether a pain 
was painful or not. There should, furthermore, be a general answer 
to the general question, ‘‘How does a pain feel?’’ But there is 
no such general answer. I can tell how a special pain feels and it 
will be a description identical with the description of the sensation 
that is painful. I may say that it feels as if a knife is cutting me 
or as if something is burning me. In other words: most sensations 
ean, if they are sufficiently intense, be painful. And to say they 
are painful is not to add another characteristic on a par with the 
characteristic of being either burning, stabbing, or pricking. To 
say that a stabbing, burning, or pricking sensation is painful is to 
say something about our attitudes toward and reaction against it. 
It is to say that it is a sensation we mind having, react against, try 
to avoid and, more generally, it is a sensation which is displayed 
in this specific behavior we call pain behavior. 


IV 


In the beginning of this paper I said that the philosophical 
problems connected with the concept of sensation are due to the fact 
that a sensation is conceived as a non-physiological occurrence 
caused by physiological processes. 


Now, according to the above it is clear that such a conception is 
a misunderstanding. To say that I feel the knife is sharp is surely 
not to speak about non-physiological occurrences caused by physio- 
logical processes. It is to say that I have found out or ascertained 
that the knife is sharp; and to have found out or to have ascertained 
are not occurrences at all. 


Nor am I introducing any occurrence by speaking about a sen- 
sation of sharpness. What I am doing by applying the concept of 
sensation, in this context, is to give non-conclusive evidence for at- 
tributing the property of sharpness to something. 

However, if I speak of, say, a burning sensation, I do not, by 
applying the concept in this context, offer the slightest hint that 
part of my body is burning. What I am saying is that, if a fire 
were burning part of my body, I should feel somewhat as I feel now. 
If I discover that part of my body actually is burning, I should 
not any longer say that I have a burning sensation; I should now 
say that I could feel the fire. Therefore, when I say that I have a 
burning sensation, in my stomach, say, I am not saying that it is as 
if my stomach ts on fire. I am saying that it is as if it were on fire. 
With this use of ‘‘as if’’ I cannot do without the concept of sensa- 
tion. I can never justify the step from ‘‘I have the sensation of 


X’’ to ‘‘I feel Y.’’ 
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But this does not change the essential feature of the logic of 
the concept of sensation: to be non-committal about what it is I am 
feeling. In some cases (the (@) use) it is to say it is as if it is so 
and so. In other cases (the (b) use) it is to say it is as if it were 
so and so. In none of the cases has it anything to do with a non- 
physiological occurrence caused by physiological processes. 


Justus HartTNAcK 
AARHUS UNIVERSITY, DENMARK 


ON LAW AND MORALS * 


LTHOUGH, then, we can neither prove that the theory of 

value nihilism (our emotive theory of value) is true, nor even 
explain possible illusions that it should not be true, we shall never- 
theless, by answering a common and, as its seems, not unnatural 
objection to it, give it an indirect support or confirmation. The 
objection is based upon the view that the theory of value nihilism 
is itself a value judgment, a view which I find evidently false. Thus 
the basic thesis of value nihilism, that value judgments can be 
neither true nor false, is alleged to entail that the value nihilism 
itseif is not a true theory. This objection may be stated in various 
forms and may be the expression of several fairly divergent ways 
of thinking. We shall consider some of these forms.* 

However, in the first place a general answer which suits all the 
various forms of the objection may be given. This first and gen- 
eral answer consists in a reference to the logical principle that no 
proposition can, either partly or wholly, assert something about 
itself. In recent philosophy this principle has rather acquired the 
status of an axiom and it is fundamental to that domain of logic 
which is called the theory of types, whose originator is Bertrand 
Russell, among others. In certain circumstances the axiomatic 
character of this principle becomes apparent in the fact that in- 
tolerable, strictly logical paradoxes crop up in consequence of a 
violation of the principle. The nature of these paradoxes can be 
illustrated by a simple argument which was used already by the 
logicians of ancient Greece. Suppose that a person, in the course 
of a conversation, asserts the proposition, ‘‘Now I am lying.’’ Sup- 

* Translated by Dr. Knut Erik Trangy. I am indebted to the publishers 
(Tidens Forlag, Stockholm, Sweden) for their permission to reprint these 
pages. 


1In an article in Theoria, 1939, pp. 323 ff., I have tried to analyze cer- 
tain other objections to our theory. 
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pose further that this proposition is intended as an assertion about 
the very proposition, ‘‘Now I am lying.’’ On these premises an 
unbearable paradox occurs as soon as we ask whether the person 
who asserts ‘‘ Now I am lying’’ is speaking the truth or not. And 
he must necessarily speak either truth or falsehood and not both. 
Now, if the answer is that the person in making the assertion is 
speaking the truth, then this must mean that he is not lying. But 
in that case he is nevertheless lying in making the assertion ‘‘ Now 
I am lying.’’ Consequently we get the paradox that in making one 
and the same assertion he is speaking both the truth and falsehood 
about the very same thing. And a perfectly similar paradox 
arises if we give the only possible alternative answer to the ques- 
tion. If the person is lying in making the assertion ‘‘Now I am 
lying,’’ then this means that he is speaking the truth—and, accord- 
ing to the assumptions of our argument, he does so exactly in 
asserting ‘‘Now I am lying.’’ This argument can be stated in 
various forms. But all these forms will have one thing in com- 
mon: they necessarily entail the consequence that it is logically 
absurd to assume that a proposition should assert something about 
itself. 


If, for instance, we venture the statement that there are no true 
propositions, then it is clearly possible that this statement itself is 


not true. But should somebody want to show that such is the 
case—i.e., that the theory of radical scepticism is false—then he 
must in any case abstain from using the particular argument that 
the statement which denies the existence of true propositions is it- 
self a proposition which thus according to itself cannot be true. He 
must abstain from using this argument because it contains the 
logical absurdity that it is possible for a proposition to say some- 
thing about itself. In attacking the sceptical position, one must 
rest content with using other arguments. So also with regard to 
the theory of value nihilism. The assumption that the theory is 
itself a valuation does not warrant the conclusion that, according 
to itself, the theory of value nihilism cannot be a true theory. 
Thus, even if it should perchance be correct that the theory of 
value nihilism is a valuation, it nevertheless cannot be criticized in 
such a manner. For, speaking in logical terms, the objection turns 
out to be empty since it must necessarily presuppose the absurdity 
that the theory of value nihilism should also be a valid theory about 
itself. 

In the sequel we shall not rely on this general and in itself suf- 
ficient answer, which might strike the technically uninitiate as being 
somewhat unfamiliar. Instead we shall turn directly to some of 
the conerete and specific varieties of the objection. They are 
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not all alike; and the dissimilarities are due to the various reasons 
which are used to support the fundamental assumption that the 
theory of value nihilism should really itself be a valuation. In it- 
self the fundamental assumption is undoubtedly a mistake—the 
theory of value nihilism is no valuation, it is a scientific theory. 
But clearly we shall not have done with the objection unless we 
have understood how it is possible to conceive of the theory of value 
nihilism as a valuation. 

One position, and probably the least complex one, rests on the 
idea that the value nihilist, at least for his own part, claims to be 
‘‘right’’ in maintaining his theory. At the same time he also 
clearly holds the opinion that a statement like ‘‘This is right’’ can 
never be true, and thus value nihilism is taken to annihilate itself. 
The confusion in this way of thinking should be obvious. If a 
person assumes that he is ‘‘right’’ when he believes in a certain 
theory, be it the theory of value nihilism or any other, then this need 
mean no more than that the person believes in the truth of the 
theory in question. What characterizes a person who believes he is 
‘‘right’’ in this purely theoretical sense is a certain state of mind the 
truth of which must always be open to discussion. And to be in 
such a theoretical state of mind—i.e., to believe in the truth of some- 
thing—is, exactly according to the theory of value nihilism, very 
different from laying a practical claim to moral or legal rightness. 
This form of the objection thus rests on a very crude confusion of 
two different usages of the term ‘‘right’’; and it overlooks the fact 
that the theory of value nihilism is concerned with the meaning 
of the term in its ‘‘practical’’ usage only. 

According to a second variety, the value nihilist himself as- 
sumes that he has a right, e.g.,.a moral right, to propagate his 
theory in speech or writing; and this is taken to imply some kind of 
self-contradiction or inconsistency. This idea suffers from the ad- 
ditional weakness: of course the value nihilist need not think he 
has any such right to report his convictions. He might simply do it 
anyway. In this case it is obvious that, by this variety of the ob- 
jection, there is nothing wrong with his theory. We thus derive the 
oddity (peculiarity) that value nihilism, which is a plain scientific 
theory, is unreasonable but only occasionally: viz., when whoever 
believes in the truth of the theory thinks he has a right to state his 
belief (conviction). This reasoning evidently rests on the peculiar 
assumption that in general it is self-contradictory or inconsistent 

2 Olle Holmberg seems to be of this opinion in his book Den frammande 


passageraren, p. 80 f. Judging by his formulations he also adheres to the 
first variety. 
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to believe in value nihilism and, at the same time, to accept a moral 
statement of the type ‘‘This is right.’’ 

At other times no reasons at all are given for the objection that 
the theory that valuations can be neither true nor false (the theory 
of value nihilism) should itself contain (entail) a valuation.2 The 
idea that, in general, truth itself is a value, may be an explanation 
why some have thus found the matter to be self-evident.* On the 
basis of a usual (common) half-truth one may believe that if I 
consider an idea to be true, then I have also found it to be valu- 
able. In this way the theory that thoughts and attitudes which 
are valuations cannot be true, presents itself as a derogation of the 
great mass of our valuations. The theory of value nihilism appears 
to be a narrow-minded intellectualistic underestimation of, for in- 
stance, religion and morality, and of the arts to boot. Thus, while 
the first variety of the objection conceives of the theory of value 
nihilism as a positive valuation entailing that something is right, 
we are here faced with the idea that the theory of value nihilism 
is a negative valuation. It is conceived as saying that certain 
things are not so good. 

However, at the back of the objection there must also be the 
idea that the statement ‘‘This is true’’ in itself expresses a posi- 
tive valuation. In order to acquire even the slightest appearance of 
plausibility the objection cannot, of course, merely rely on the 
simple and correct observation that the theory of value nihilism 
denies to certain things, the valuations, a certain valuable prop- 
erty, truth. And this by itself alone certainly does not mean that 
the theory of value nihilism is in itself a valuation. I might state, 
coolly and impersonally, that a certain kind of rock does not con- 
tain gold, and the statement of this fact is, in itself, no valuation, 
even though the property of containing gold will cause those kinds 
of rock which have this property to be valuable, and those which 


8 As an illustration of this may be mentioned an article by E. Akesson 
and E. Wittenberg published in Lychnos, 1940. In view of the boldness with 
which the authors exploit the objection in question for their own purposes, it 
is surprising that they have not felt any need for giving arguments in support 
of their contentions. A suitable piece of exercise in philosophy might be the 
following: after reading the present chapter, one turns to the article in 
Lychnos and tries to make clear to oneself what must be wrong with it on the 
assumption that my reasoning in the present chapter is correct. Some of the 
basic ideas in the Lychnos article appear rather to derive from Wittenberg, 
and they may be studied in an article by Wittenberg in Theoria, 1938. 

4 ‘Whoever wants to do away with morality and the values, must also do 
away with truth’’ is a somewhat crude formulation by P. H. Térngren (The 
Moral Disease [Morals jukdomen], p. 30), who for undisclosed reasons feels 
called upon to propose this variety of the objection. 
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do not have it to be less valuable. In itself a theory which states, 
for instance, that marble cannot contain gold, cannot be said to be 
a negative valuation of marble. In order for a valuation to be 
present, something new must be added, viz., a valuation—in ad- 
dition to the straightforward factual statement that marble really 
does lack the property of being able to contain gold. Similarly 
with the theory of value nihilism. The mere statement of the 
fact that valuations do not possess the property of being able to 
be true must thus, at one and the same time, be both a statement of a 
fact and a valuation ; otherwise the theory of value nihilism cannot 
with any pretense of plausibility be characterized as a valuation. 
This entails that statements such as ‘‘This is true’’ and ‘‘This is 
not true’’ are not in themselves purely theoretical statements. 
One must assume that they express valuations. As I see it, it is 
not without interest to emphasize that the apparent plausibility of 
the objection must presuppose the correctness of some such, really 
very peculiar, theory about the nature of the concept of truth. 

But the objection is untenable even if such a theory should 
really be defensible—and few competent philosophers would now 
like to attempt such a defense. If truth should be a value in the 
special sense that the statement ‘‘This is true’’ in itself expresses a 
valuation, then this must mean that truth is a value in precisely 
the same sense in which most philosophers assume beauty and 
moral goodness to be values. Regardless of the view adopted with 
regard to the truth and falsehood of valuations, it is commonly 
held that the statement ‘‘This is beautiful’’ expresses some kind of 
valuation of something and this also holds for a statement saying 
that an action is morally good. This is precisely the meaning of 
the idea that, in contradistinction to, for instance, roundness and 
redness, beauty and goodness are so-called value (valuational) con- 
cepts (terms, predicates). However, assume that I say about a 
beautiful landscape that it can be neither good nor bad in a moral 
sense. Does this entail, in view of the circumstance that goodness 
is a pure value term, that I have given a valuation of the land- 
scape? Have I then said that there is something wrong with the 
landscape? Whatever interpretation we put on the nature of the 
meaning of valuations, we must admit, it seems, that it is un- 
reasonable to answer this question in the affirmative. But in that 
case it is also unreasonable to interpret the theory of value nihil- 
ism, which merely states that certain things can be neither true 
nor false, as a negative valuation of these things. Even if we 
should accept the view that the statements ‘‘This is true’’ and ‘‘ This 
is false’’ express valuations, it does not follow that the statement 
‘*This can be neither true nor false’’ expresses a valuation. 
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However, starting from the same basic position one might main- 
tain that the theory of value nihilism must in any case be a valua- 
tion since it claims to be itself a true theory. If the statement 
‘*This is true’’ should really be a valuation, then the theory of 
value nihilism must also be a valuation to the extent that it claims 
to be true. In such a way we should, so to speak, arrive at a 
philosophically purified resurrection of the first variety (form) of 
the objection. But in this case the consequence must be that 
every theory must be a valuation since the theory of value nihilism 
claims to be true in a sense no different from that of any other 
scientific theory. Every assertion made with the pretense of stating 
a truth must then be a valuation. The difference between theoreti- 
cal propositions and valuations vanishes, which already appears 
rather unreasonable. 

Moreover, there is in addition the mistake of assuming that the 
theory of value nihilism should say something about its own truth. 
The theory of value nihilism refers to a certain aspect of valuations 
only. The theory that the theory of value nihilism is true, is a 
very different theory which partly deals with a very different 
matter, viz., a certain aspect of value nihilism. Certainly it is the 
case that whoever accepts the theory of value nihilism will also 
accept the second theory: that the theory of value nihilism is true. 
But even if this second theory should really be a valuation—which 
in itself seems most incredible—even so it does not follow that the 
theory of value nihilism also is one. The only comment which one 
could then make would be to say that if a person accepts the theory 
of value nihilism, or any other theory, he must then also accept a 
certain valuation. Now, the idea that value nihilists are self- 
inconsistent if they engage in valuations is a misunderstanding to 
which we shall later return. 

The ill-fated objection may manifest itself in yet a different 
form which has, as it were, a broader foundation. This form of 
the objection, which is the last to be discussed by us here, is very 
difficult to state with precision, and the subsequent formulations are 
merely attempts at presenting it in as favorable a light as possible. 
The idea is that the theory of value nihilism splits reality into two 
realms: the world of science, which is the realm of theoretical as- 
sertions and propositions, and the world of valuations, which in 
principle lies outside the domain of science and is the realm in 
which we find human volitions and aspirations. As long as we 
remain within the first realm we make purely theoretical state- 
ments, without being at all personally involved. One’s attitude 
is that of a passive observer or calculator. Within the other realm, 
that of struggling and creative life, there is room for no theoretical 
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truths, but for valuations only. The theory of value nihilism denies 
that something which belongs to the second realm, the realm of 
value, can have a scientific character: and this is taken to mean 
that practically the whole of life falls outside science. All real 
understanding of religion, morality, social life, politics, history— 
in short, all essentially humanistic research must be expelled from 
the realm of science by the theory of value nihilism, which can 
grant only to the exact natural sciences the privilege of yielding 
theoretical knowledge. In this way the theory of value nihilism is 
assumed to operate with a much too narrow conception of science. 
Consequently it is shown as being an unreasonable anachronism in 
the light of a modern view which has definitively overcome the old- 
fashioned positivism which looked exclusively to the natural sciences. 
Nor is this all: the theory of value nihilism suffers from an inner 
contradiction. By separating the valuations from the world of 
science the theory of value nihilism has itself encroached on the 
world of valuations, and thus it has abandoned (deserted) that 
scientific realm which it had itself delimited. The theory of value 
nihilism is therefore itself nothing but a valuation. And the valua- 
tions proposed by the theory of value nihilism are completely arbi- 
trary, in contrast to the value judgments of a certain modern value- 
positive philosophy.® 

The core of this confused and complicated argument is the no- 
tion that the theory of value nihilism considers the valuations to 
fall outside the realm of science. In one sense this is correct, but 
not in the sense required for the argument to be valid. It is correct 
in the sense that, according to value nihilism, a valuation can never 
be a scientific assertion or proposition about something; but it is 
incorrect in the sense that valuations should in principle fall 
outside the realm of things about which one can make scientific 
statements. 

The very presupposition that there should exist a certain realm 
which in principle cannot be made the subject of scientific inquiry, 
cannot be deduced from the theory of value nihilism. One must 
turn to some other source in order to find support for this crucial 
part of the objection. For that matter there are older philoso- 
phers, e.g., Kant, who tried to establish where in principle the 
limits of science or knowledge must be drawn. By and large, 
however, one may say that such theories have proved untenable. 
It is not possible to delimit or define a certain area or realm of 
reality (the world) about which one could not in principle make 
true or false statements. It is, indeed, a matter of course that 


5 Some such notions seem to constitute the foundations of the articles 
written by Wittenberg and Akesson, mentioned in footnote 3 above. 
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there are many things about which we know nothing; perhaps even 
the greater part of that which exists in the world lies outside the 
reach of the intellectual powers of men as we know them. But the 
limits (limitations) of our knowledge are a matter of contingent 
fact, and not one of principle. The greater the activity of the men 
of science becomes, the greater also the realm of knowledge, in mat- 
ters big and small; and there are no other limits set to our knowl- 
edge than those which are in fact the product of the limits of our 
scientific activity. Nothing that is real could be of such a nature 
that it could not also be described in true propositions. The valua- 
tions belong to those things about which we do at least know 
something. We know quite a bit about the religious, the moral, 
the political, and the economic attitudes of human beings both now 
and in times past. 

If the theory of value nihilism is right, then valuations can be 
neither true nor false. But does this prevent us from having true 
beliefs about them? Minerals, plants, and animals—to mention 
only a few things about which the sciences can make true asser- 
tions—cannot be true or false either, and in this respect they per- 
feetly resemble valiiations. But of course none of them is, for that 
reason, outside the limits of our knowledge. Strictly speaking, it 
is only a very small part of those things about which we have any 
knowledge, which can be true or false. Most of the things about 
which science asserts anything are not theories or other proposi- 
tions; they are things of an entirely different nature. And this 
holds true even of the specifically humanist sciences which investi- 
gate human attitudes and other manifestations of human life which, 
due to their irregular and complex structures, cannot be investi- 
gated by means of the exact methods of the natural sciences. Only 
a very small part of the humanist disciplines, primarily the gen- 
eral history of ideas and of scientific theories, is concerned with 
things which can be true or false. We must distinguish between 
the theories and those things to which the theories refer. The 
latter are only very rarely themselves theories. 

We could also put it this way: the theory of value nihilism does 
not expel (exclude) any things (matters of fact, facts) from the 
realm of science, but only certain statements, those, namely, which 
say that something is good or right or that something ought to be. 
To say that these statements are not scientific is to say that there 
do not exist any specific facts which the words ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ 
and ‘‘ought’’ designate, and which could have been made the sub- 
jects of propositions (assertions) normally expressed by such state- 
ments (sentences). According to the theory of value nihilism, the 
statements (sentences) in question do not express any propositions 
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about anything at all. The theory of value nihilism thus does not 
put any restriction on the number of things we can know anything 
about; it simply says that certain sentences (statements) cannot 
express any knowledge about anything—and that is an essential 
difference. With this assertion the theory of value nihilism pre- 
tends to have stated a fact about a certain aspect of those phe- 
nomena (things) which we call valuations. There is no special 
“‘eoncept of science’’ at the back of a statement of this sort. In 
itself the theory of value nihilism does not presuppose any gen- 
eral theory about the relationship between positivism and idealism 
or between scientific and humanistic ‘‘method’’—to mention only a 
couple of the more notorious and sweeping philosophical perspec- 
tives. It simply is a special scientific theory which is concerned 
with a certain restricted class of facts. 
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EXISTENTIAL PRESUPPOSITIONS AND 
EXISTENTIAL COMMITMENTS! 


HILOSOPHERS of logic have often been unhappy about 

singular terms that fail to refer. In the last few decades, 
more pages have probably been devoted to the problems caused by 
the failure of the present King of France to exist than to any other 
subject in the philosophy of logic, unless it is the identity of the 
Morning Star. Much of this discussion has been provoked by 
Russell’s theory of definite descriptions, which was calculated to 
explain why an empty description like ‘the present King of France’ 
can be used to form meaningful statements. Prima facie, Russell’s 
theory serves its purpose well; it enables us to paraphrase all the 
apparent references to a missing individual by a description like 
‘the King of France’ in terms of quantifiers like ‘somebody’, i.e., 
in terms of words which are formulated in logic by means of bound 
variables and which certainly refer only to actual objects or persons. 

Descriptions, however, are not the only singular terms that 
logically minded philosophers have been worrying about. There are 
names like ‘Pegasus’ which do not refer to anything; there are 
names like ‘Homer’ and ‘Atlantis’ of which we do not know for 
sure whether they refer to anything; and recently Professor Prior 

1T am indebted to Professor W. V. Quine for his constructive criticism of an 
early version of this paper and to Professor G. H. von Wright for his comments 
on the same version. For the s tions and comments that opal oe the 


present. version my thanks are due to Professor Burton S. Dreben. The mistakes, 
of course, are mine. 
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has called our attention to the logical peculiarities of names like 
‘Bucephalus’ which once had a bearer but which do not have one 
any longer. For an adherent of Russell’s theory, the natural way 
of treating them is to extend the same strategy further. When a 
name has no bearer one is tempted to say that it is not a genuine 
name at all but rather a hidden description ; for this seems to explain 
why it can be used in significant sentences in spite of being empty. 
And once this step is taken, there is scarcely any way of refusing 
to take the next one and to declare that all the names that are 
not known with absolute certainty to have a bearer are also not 
genuine names. We know that Russell went out all the way in this 
direction. According to him, “The names that we commonly use, 
like ‘Socrates’, are really abbreviations for descriptions”; in fact, 
“the only words one does use as names are words like ‘this’ and 
‘that’.’’® 

Here, one feels, something has gone amiss. Not only is it strange 
to call ‘this’ and ‘that’ names; it seems positively perverse to allege 
that they are our only proper names properly so called. No 
wonder that Russell’s theories of descriptions and of names have 
drawn spirited rejoinders both from professional linguists and from 
philosophers whose main allegiance is to ordinary language.‘ 
However, it is not quite easy to put one’s finger on the root of the 
trouble. It is often said that Russell confuses meaning and reference ; 
and this is certainly part of the truth. According to Russell, a 
name designates directly ‘an individual which is its meaning.” ® 
For this reason, a name without reference cannot have a meaning. 
However, Russell’s identification of the meaning of a name with 
the bearer of the name is simply a mistake. Such as our language 
happens to be, it is not even a part of the meaning of a proper 
name that it refers to something or somebody. It always makes 
sense to ask: “‘Does (did) N.N. really exist?” There is no logical 
error in denying, seriously or otherwise, that Homer or Napoleon 
ever existed while retaining the name ‘Homer’ or ‘Napoleon’, as 
the case may be. In fact, one of the books devoted to ‘proving’ 
that there never was such a person as Napoleon was written by 
the well-known nineteenth-century logician, Richard Whateley. 
Such pseudonyms as ‘N. Bourbaki’ (under which a number of 
French mathematicians publish their joint efforts) are admittedly 

2A.N. Prior, Time and Modality (Oxford, 1957), pp. 32-33. 

* Bertrand Russell, Logic and Knowledge, Essays 1901-1950 (ed. by R. C. 
Marsh, London, 1956), pp. 200-201. 

‘ As for the linguists, see Alan Gardiner, The Theory of Proper Names (2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1954); as for the ordinary language philosophers, see P. F. Strawson, 
“On Referring,” Mind, n.s., Vol. 59 (1950), reprinted in Essays in Conceptual 
Analysis (ed. by Antony Flew, London, 1956), pp. 21-52. 


‘ Bertrand Russell, Jntroduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London, 1919), 
p. 174. 
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parasitic on proper names proper. But the fact that their use has a 
point at all, and the very real possibility of being misled by such 
noms de guerre, suggest an important moral about ordinary names: 
The criteria by means of which we recognize an expression as being 
a proper name do not involve ascertaining that there is a unique 
person (or object) to which it refers. Otherwise, it would be a 
logical and not merely a factual mistake to be deceived by a pseu- 
donym. The pecularity of ‘Bourbaki’ will not lead us to repudiate 
its namehood. Even empty names are still called names; if we are 
to define their status, we are likely to use some phrase not unlike 
Cudworth’s to the effect that they are ‘mere names without any 
signification’ (or, as we should rather say, without any reference). 
There is nothing so sacred about the idea of a name that one could 
not conceivably drop the assumption that it refers to something. 
I would go as far as to hold that a formal reconstruction of the logic 
of our language in which this cannot be done without breaking the 
rules of the game just is not comprehensive and flexible enough. 
(The main purpose of this paper is to improve on the existing 
systems in this respect.) Of course, we are often likely to drop a 
name altogether if it turns out to be empty. But this is because 
there is usually very little to be said about what there is not, and 
not because an empty name is a logical misnomer. 

But Russell’s mistake may be deeper than the confusion of 
meaning and reference. At the bottom of his difficulties, there 
seems to lie a misconception concerning the ways in which our 
language actually operates (or should one perhaps rather say, ‘is 
operated’?). He wants to put us in the position of an Adam to 
whom the beasts come for the first time and who names them as 
he sees them.* This is but a linguistic analogue to the Cartesian 
idea of complete doubt whose futility has been exposed by Peirce 
and others. It is perhaps appropriate to observe that the only 
purpose for which an Adam without previous experience and 
without other people to communicate with can use language is for 
recording and reproducing what he experiences. Russell’s ‘logical 
Adamism’ therefore smacks of the descriptive fallacy.” As long as 
the sole function of our sentences is to describe objects, the failure of 
an object to exist seems to rob the sentence of its content; for it 
leaves nothing to be described. In contrast, a prediction, a guess, or 
an assumption may serve a purpose even when one of its singular 
terms fails to refer to anything. “Suppose there is a King of 
France” is not only meaningful although France is not a monarchy ; 
its primary uses are in contexts in which it is known that there is no 

® See Logic and Knowledge, p. 201. 


7The term ‘descriptive’ here serves to isolate one of the cognitive uses of 
language. It is not used as a correlative, e.g., to ‘prescriptive’. 
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contemporary King of France or in which it is not known whether 
there is one. Once we recognize other uses of language besides the 
descriptive one, the temptation to resort to Russell’s theory is 
reduced. 

These observations show that the meaningfulness and the logi- 
cal status of names and of other singular terms is not affected by 
their failure to refer. Sentences containing empty names or other 
singular terms which fail to refer were seen to have significant 
roles to play in our discourse; hence their meaningfulness is not 
the problem Russell took it to be. Whether his theory is correct 
or not, one of the main purposes it was supposed to serve is therefore 
spurious. Hence one may ask whether there are better reasons for 
the philosophical logicians to occupy themselves with empty terms 
in general and with the theory of descriptions in particular. 

In fact, the discussion of Russell’s theory has other sources than 
the theory itself. A good deal of recent interest in the theory is due 
to its possible uses in defending a criterion of existential (or ‘onto- 
logical’) commitment proposed by Quine.* If it is allowable, in 
theory, to replace a name by a description which can then be 
paraphrased, in context, in terms of bound variables, we are entitled 
to use the name irrespective of whether there exists anything which 
it is the name of. And if this course is open for every singular term, 
no use of such terms commits one to an existential assumption. 
The only things one has to assume to exist are the values of bound 
variables. For it was in terms of such variables that the descrip- 
tions were eliminated. Hence the highly important thesis that the 
only way of making existential commitments is by using bound 
variables. ‘To be is to be a value of a bound variable.” This I 
shall call Quine’s thesis, in short QT. 

However, Russell’s theory of descriptions is a poor way of 
defending Quine’s thesis, for the simple reason that Russell’s 
theory is not an accurate representation of the logic of ordinary 
language (if any).® This need not worry Quine, however, as long 
as he is not claiming that he is reproducing all the features of the 
expressions of ordinary language. In fact, he seems to doubt 
whether the notion of an ontological commitment makes much 
sense unless we are already using the quantificational mode of 
discourse in which all reference to individuals is narrowed down to 
the bound variables of quantification. In any case, he does not 


8 W. V. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 
5-14, 103-107, and 130-131. 

® This does not follow from what has been said above. What I have argued is 
that one of the main problems Russell’s theory was calculated to deal with is 
spurious. Some of the flaws of the actual theory are pointed out in Strawson, 
op. cit., and in P. T. Geach, “‘Russell’s Theory of Descriptions,” Analysis, Vol. 10 
(1950), reprinted in Philosophy and Analysis (ed. by Margaret MacDonald, 
Oxford, 1954), pp. 32-36. 
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want to tie his thesis to Russell’s theory. This raises the problem 
whether the two are really independent; whether QT can hold 
even where Russell’s theory fails. In the sequel I shall suggest 
an affirmative answer. 

Anticipating this answer, one may wonder why the theory of 
descriptions was brought to bear on QT in the first place. As the 
theory is strongly suspect, it is not worth resorting to. And I 
shall argue that there is not even any need of doing so: the elimina- 
tion of singular terms other than variables is not a prerequisite of 
QT, under one natural interpretation of the thesis. This leaves us 
at a loss in our search for valid reasons for the queasiness of logically 
minded philosophers about empty singular terms. 

One important reason ought, it seems to me, to stare everyone in 
the face who takes a good look at some formal system of quantifica- 
tion theory. In order to enable the reader to have one, I shall 
presently give a set of rules for this part of logic which are tailored 
to fit my special purposes. The main peculiarity of this set of rules 
is the sharp separation of free and bound variables, the rationale 
for which will appear later. The rules are in terms of a dyadic 
metalogical relation which is called the relation of equivalence and 
expressed by ‘’. This relation is assumed to be transitive, and 
equivalent expressions are assumed to be replaceable irrespective 
of the context (salva equivalence). In referring to arbitrary 
formulae or to expressions which are like formulae except for 
containing bound variables in the place of free ones,’ I shall use 
the letters ‘f’, ‘g’, . . . . In referring to free individual variables, 
the letters ‘a’, ‘b’, . . . are used; in referring to bound individual 
variables, the letters ‘x’, ‘y’, . . . ‘f(a/x)’ will be used to refer to 
the result of replacing x everywhere by a in f; and similarly for 
other variables. If f < (f & g), I shall also express this by ‘f > q’. 
Strictly speaking, everything written on either side of ‘>’ or ‘—’ 
as well as every expression that contains ‘f’, ‘xr’, or ‘a’ ought to be 
placed in Quine’s quasi-quotes (‘corners’).'' For simplicity, how- 
ever, I shall usually omit them. Taking propositional logic for 
granted, the rules may be formulated as follows: 


(1) Formulae which are tautologically equivalent by the 
propositional calculus are equivalent provided that they 
contain occurrences of exactly the same free variables, and 
so are expressions obtained from them by replacing one or 
more free individual variables by bound ones. 

1 [ shall restrict the term ‘formula’ to expressions in which all bound variables 


are actually bound to some quantifier. In other respects, any usual definition 
of a formula serves my 


gers. 
1 See W. V. Quine, Mathematical Logic (revised ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 
§6. 
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(2) (a) f(y/z) > (Az)f. 

(2) (b) f(a/xz) > (Az)f. 

(3) If g does not contain 2, then (Ax) (f & g) — ((Az)f & g). 
(4) (a) If z occurs in f, f > 2 = z. 

(4) (b) If a occurs in f, fa = a. 

(5) (a) r= y &fly/z) fF. 

(5) (b) tr =a & f(a/z) f. 

(5) (ec) a= b & f(b/a) > f. 


The system of rules (1)—(5) is complete in the sense that f is 
provable in the usual systems if and only iff (f v ~f)." (The 
completeness is not demonstrated here.) The rules (2)—(3) cover 
the ‘pure’ quantification theory (without identity); the rules 
(4)—-(5) cater to identity (of individuals). 

Here one may feel entitled to expect that every decent name can 
be substituted for a free individual variable without imperiling 
the validity of the rules (1)—(5). However, this legitimate expectation 
will not be fulfilled. In most rules we can indeed replace free 
individual variables by names and other singular terms of ordinary 
language. But an important exception is constituted by the rule 
(2) (b) which is known as the rule of existential generalization (as 
applied to free variables). It was pointed out by Quine a long time 
ago’ that the existence of an entity to which a term ¢ refers is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for the suecess of existential 
generalization as applied to ¢. (This is the starting-point and, as 
we shall see, the gist of QT.) It follows that empty terms cannot 
be substituted for a in (2) (b). Since my system is not different 
in this respect from the others, it is seen that one cannot apply the 
usual logic of quantification to empty names and other empty 
singular terms without some special explanation, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were seen to be legitimate and useful constituents 
of our discourse. In this sense there are existential presuppositions 
embodied in the usual systems of quantification theory. These 
presuppositions go far toward explaining the uneasiness of the 
logicians about empty terms: they have to be explained away before 
the logicians are able to apply their formal considerations to ordinary 
discourse. They also help to understand the temptation to resort 
to Russell’s theory. For the applied logician is seen to face a 
dilemma: he has either (i) to explain away the delinquent names 

"Strictly speaking, this holds only for systems in which formulae whose 
negations are satisfiable in the amuty domain of individuals are not provable. 
Cf. W. V. Quine, “Quantification and the empty domain,” Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, Vol. 19 (1954), pp. 177-179. This divergence is immaterial, however. 


8 “Designation and Existence,” this JourNaL, Vol. 36 (1939), pp. 701-709, 
especially p. 705. 
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and other singular terms in terms of bound variables which do obey 
the rule of existential generalization (witness (2) (a)); or else 
(ii) to modify the rules of quantification theory. All the forces of 
conservatism favor the first horn, which is just the one taken by 
Russell’s theory. 

The failure of this theory may seem a reason for the ordinary 
language philosophers to congratulate themselves. Have they not 
held that our ordinary discourse is too unpredictable and too 
dependent on context to admit of direct applications of formal logic? 
However, if they should take this line in the particular case under 
discussion, they would be too charitable to the poor formal logician 
and far too pessimistic concerning the potentialities of his subject 
matter ; for then the logician could defend himself by claiming that 
he is still doing the best of a bad job. But this defense is not 
acceptable as long as the second horn (ii) of the applied logician’s 
dilemma remains unexplored. I shall argue that the failure of 
Russell’s theory is not just due to the general fuzziness and un- 
predictability of ordinary discourse, but that there are genuine 
alternatives both of which are amenable to exact formulation. 

Before embarking on the argument, it may be pointed out in 
passing that we can now see the real relation of Russell’s theory of 
descriptions to Quine’s thesis. Russell’s theory is not so much a 
way of ‘defending QT as a method of reconciling names and descrip- 
tions that are flunked by Quine’s standard of ontological commit- 
ment with the current formulations of quantification theory. 
Hence, our repudiation of Russell’s theory does not imply a rejection 
of QT; we can equally well try to modify the rules for quantification 
theory. 

The probable reason why this has not been attempted before is 
that such an enterprise may be feared to give rise to a system in 
which the virtues of the ordinary formulations of quantification 
theory are lost, e.g., in which the transformation rules are more 
complicated than usual. However, these fears can be shown ‘to be 
idle. It is easily seen that the only rule in the system (1)—(5) 
whose applicability depends on the success of names is the rule 
(2) (b) of existential generalization. Its failure shows that we have 
to subject free and bound variables to different rules, for (2) (a) 
continues to hold. (This is the reason why I have sharply distin- 
guished free and bound variables.) Omitting the rule (2) (b), we 
obtain a system of quantification theory without existential presuppost- 
tions which is applicable to singular terms which fail to refer. 
Since this system is obtained simply by omitting one of the old 
rules, it is more elegant than the traditional quantification theory 
in the philosophically relevant sense in which the merits of a system 
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are measured by the paucity of its basic assumptions. The rules 
that govern the behavior of purported names which do name are 
obtained, we shall shortly see, as derived rules that depend on the 
presence of suitable contingent premises. These premises are the 
formal counterparts of such forms of words as ‘a exists’. This 
economy more than compensates, to my mind, for the use of two 
kinds of individual variables. In fact, there is in principle no need 
to recognize free individual variables as an independent category; 
they may be looked upon as place-holders for singular terms whose 
logical behavior they serve to exhibit. 

In spite of its economy, our “quantification theory without 
existential presuppositions” may serve all the same purposes as 
the traditional quantification theory. From the rules (1)—(5) it is 
seen that, in the latter, free and bound variables are traditionally 
subject to the same rules. This enables one to treat them uniformly, 
in effect, to deal exclusively with bound variables and closed 
formulae. In the logic without existential presuppositions, bound 
individual variables still obey exactly the same logical laws as 
before. As far as formulae without free individual variables are 
concerned, the new logic is therefore equivalent to the old one. 

On the other hand, it is demonstrably weaker as regards formulae 
which contain free individual variables. This amounts to showing 
that the rule (2) (b) is independent of the other rules (1)—(5). A 
proof to this effect may be carried out as follows: Let us assign the 
truth-value ‘true’ to all atomic formulae and identities that contain 
free variables only. Let us suppose that the propositional connec- 
tives obey their usual truth-tables, that every formula beginning 
with an existential quantifier is false and that every formula begin- 
ning with a universal quantifier is true. It is easy to see that these 
conventions assign a unique truth-value to every formula in which 
all the bound variables are actually bound to some quantifier. It 
is also easy to see that all the rules (1)—(5) except (2) (b) preserve 
this truth-value. (In the case of (2) (b) the reason is that this 
rule can only be used to carry out transformations within the scope 
of a quantifier. The truth-value of the whole formula which begins 
with the quantifier remains intact.) In contrast, (2) (b) fails, e.g., 
when f(a/x) is atomic. Hence, (2) (b) is independent of the other 
rules, i.e., my quantification theory which dispenses with existential 
presuppositions is weaker than the traditional one. 

Apart from its intrinsic merits (and, possibly, demerits) my 
reformulation of quantification theory opens new possibilities of 
sharpening issues and arguments in the philosophy of logic. Quine’s 
thesis is a case in point. According to the thesis, ‘‘a exists’ is to 
be explicated by ‘“‘a is a value of a bound variable.” In the tradi- 
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tional quantification theory, there are no suitable equivalents for 
either phrase; the prima facie candidates all turn out to be either 
trivially true or contradictory. In the modified quantification 
theory, in contrast, such phrases as “‘a is a value of a bound variable’’ 
find excellent counterparts in the formulae (Sx)(z = a). For 
what such a formula says is just that the individual referred to by 
a is identical with one of the values of the bound variable z. 

Quine’s thesis may therefore be taken to mean that such formulae 
as (Sxr)(x = a) bring out the logical difference between what 
there is and what there is not. Of course, this may not be equivalent 
to some of Quine’s own formulations of QT. But it is sufficiently 
close to them to justify our interpreting it as a way of carrying out 
his intentions. In particular, it is strikingly close to the adage, 
‘To be is to be a value of a bound variable.” 

The question whether QT is valid or not therefore turns on the 
question whether the presence of the formula (Ax)(x = a) con- 
stitutes a guarantee that a behaves like a ‘full’ name with reference. 
(Notice that the converse relation certainly holds: if a behaves like 
a name with reference, then the formula (Sz)(x = a) can be 
considered as true and hence conjoined with any formula.) It was 
already pointed out above that the only rule of quantification theory 
that brings out the difference between empty and ‘full’ names is 
the rule (2) (b) of existential generalization. Hence, what one has 
to do in order to argue for Quine’s thesis is to show that the presence 
of the formula (3x) (2 = a) authorizes one to generalize existentially 
with respect to a. In other words, one has to prove the following 
relation (without using (2) (b), of course) : 


(6) (Sx)(x = a) & f(a/x) > (Ar)f. 


For this purpose, I shall first prove a few preliminary lemmata. 
First, the relation expressed by ‘—’ is transitive : 


(7) Iff—gandg—h, thenf —h. 


Proof: f <> (by the first hypothesis) (f & g) < (by the second hyp.) 
(f & (g &h)) © (by (1)) ((f & g) &h) © (by the first hyp.) (f & h). 
Hence by the transitivity of ‘=’, f—h. 

Second, one can interchange bound variables: 


(8) If y does not occur in f, (Ay)f(y/x) — (Az)f. 


Proof: (Ay)f(y/xz) < (by (2) (a)) (Ay) (f(y/z) & (Ax)f) — (by (3)) 
(Sy)f(y/x) & (Ax)f. Combining the first and the last number of 
this chain of equivalences, we have the desired result. 

By means of (8) one may prove 


(9) (Ar)(g & f) — (Ax)f. 
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Proof: Let y be a bound individual variable not occurring in f. 
Then (f(y/z))(z/y) = f, and we have (Sz)(g & f) <> (by (2) (a)) 
(Az)(g & f & (Ay)f(y/x)) — (by (3) and (1)) (Ay)f(y/z) — (by (8)) 
(Sx)f, hence (9) in virtue of (7). 

Now it is easy to prove (6): 


(Az) (x = a) & f(a/zx) + (by (3)) 
(Ax) (x = a & f(a/zx)) + (by (5) (b)) 
(Ax)(z = a & f(a/x) & f) — (by (9)) 
(Az)f. 


The validity of (6) has interesting consequences." It shows that 
Quine’s thesis is valid (under my interpretation of the thesis) insofar 
as quantification theory is concerned: the premise (Sz) (xz = a) is 
all that we need in order to make a behave like a name with reference. 
It also shows that this formula serves as a counterpart of such 
expressions of ordinary language as ‘a exists’. This enable us to 
reconstruct formally in our new system a number of arguments 
which cannot be accommodated in the traditional quantification 
theory without resorting to some artificial methods such as the 
replacement of proper names by descriptions. The simple inference 
from ‘Moby Dick exists’ and ‘Moby Dick is a white whale’ to ‘there 
exists a white whale’ is a case in point. In fact, it is an instance of 
(6). This example enables us to see what went on in the proof of 
(6). Ordinary logic and language are apt to take the lemmata 
(7)-(9) for granted. Hence what we did is essentially this: we 
construed ‘Moby Dick exists’ as ‘something is Moby Dick’ or, 
more explicitly, ‘some actually existing object is Moby Dick’ 
(where ‘is’ is the ‘is’ of identity). Together with ‘Moby Dick is a 
white whale’, this implies, by the substitutivity of identicals, that 
the object just mentioned is a white whale. Hence, some actually 
existing object is a white whale; in short, there exists a white whale. 
The reader is invited to compare this piece of reasoning with the 
proof of (6). 

To return to the question of the validity of QT, it is important 
to realize what (6) proves and what it does not prove. I have been 
dealing with the relations of three different claims: (i) a is not empty 

4 The above proof of (6) shows that in the original system we could have 
replaced (3) (b) by the following rule: (3)*(b) If a occurs in f, then f — (Az) 
X(z =a). Similarly, it can be shown that (3) (a) can be replaced by the following 
rule: (3)*(a) If y occurs in f, then f — (Az) (x = y). Moreover, it turns out that 
(3)*(a) enables us to omit (4) (a) and that (3)*(b) enables us to omit (4) (b). 
The resulting system is similar to the one suggested by Richard Montague and 
Donald Kalish in “A simplification of Tarski’s formulation of the predicate 
calculus,” Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 62 (1956), p. 261. 


Of course, the validity of my reformulation of Quine’s thesis is obvious in any 
system in which existential generalization is restricted to (3)*(a) and (3)*(b). 
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(i.e., the individual referred to by a exists); (ii) the individual 
referred to by a is a value of a bound variable (this was formalized by 
(Axr)(x = a); (iii) a can be subjected to existential generalization. 
I have argued for the following implications: (i) — (ii) ; (ii) —> (iii); 
(ili) — (i). Together these three implications would show that 
(i)—(i1) are all equivalent. Of these implications, (i) — (ii) is 
trivial, and (ii) — (iii) was proved by (6) as conclusively as one 
may wish. There remains the implication (iii) — (i). It says that 
the success of existential generalization with respect to a is a 
sufficient condition for the existence of the individual to which a 
tries to refer. This is, in effect, Quine’s original criterion of onto- 
logical commitment which was referred to above as the starting- 
point of QT. What I have given in the first place is therefore not 
so much a proof of QT as a reduction of QT to the older thesis 
(I shall call it OT) that the only way of committing oneself onto- 
logically is to use existential generalization. 

What does this thesis amount to? There are formulations of the 
traditional quantification theory in which the rule of existential 
generalization does not appear among the basic rules, and into 
which the existential presuppositions are consequently imported by 
some other rule. OT cannot deny this. What it therefore says is 
that there is at least one systematization of logic in which the rule 
of existential generalization is the only axiom or rule of inference 
whose applicability depends on the success of singular terms in 
referring. Now suppose there is a system of this kind for some part 
of logic which includes quantification theory. What we have 
found shows that one can omit the critical rule and obtain a system 
whose applicability is not limited to singular terms that do refer. 
In the new system one can rehabilitate each singular term a which 
one wants to restore to the status of a non-empty term by introducing 
the contingent premise (3z)(z = a) as above. This new system 
can truly be said to be a logic without existential presuppositions. 
Hence we can conclude that the validity of OT would imply the 
possibility of a logic without existential presuppositions, provided 
that we are dealing with a part of logic which includes quantification 
theory. 

We have seen that OT holds in quantification theory. Hence 
we would have highly interesting general conclusions if quantifica- 
tion theory were the only logic we have to come to terms with. 
However, I do not think that the scope of logic can be limited this 
way. There are other kinds of contexts to be considered, notably 
those governed by such modal operators as ‘possibly’ and ‘neces- 
sarily’. It would take us too far to attempt a treatment of these 
contexts in this paper. For this reason, the ultimate validity of 
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OT must here be left undecided. The best I can do is to state that 
I am not aware of any parts of logic in which it fails. In particular, 
it seems to me that a ‘logic without existential presuppositions’ is 
not without advantages in modal logic. An example from a 
closely related field perhaps lends this contention some plausibility. 
Prior’s puzzle about names like ‘Bucephalus’ is due exactly to the 
use of existential generalization; he is worried about the fact that 
this process yields illegitimate inferences if sentences in the present 
tense are really thought of as referring to the present moment. 
The (invalid) inference from ‘Alexander rode Bucephalus’ to ‘there 
is (sc., now is) an object which Alexander rode’ is a case in point. 
From what we have found it appears that existential generalization 
with respect to a term actually depends on a tacit premise which 
insures that the term in question really refers to something. In 
the present case this premise would be, under Prior’s reading of 
present-tense sentences, ‘Bucephalus (now) exists’. This is simply 
false, making the offensive inference impossible. Thus Prior’s 
puzzle is dissolved in a straightforward way which seems to me 
preferable to his own solution.'® 

Even though the question of the ultimate validity of OT is 
left at large, the reduction of Quine’s thesis to OT is not without 
relevance to the discussion about QT. The old thesis OT seems much 
more flexible than QT and correspondingly easier to defend. For 
instance, OT does not presuppose that definite descriptions can be 
eliminated in terms of bound variables. It is therefore independent 
of Russell’s theory. In virtue of the reduction, the same is true of 
QT under my reconstruction of the thesis at least. This argument 
for the independence of QT of Russell’s theory may be clinched by 
developing, within the modified quantification theory, a theory of 
descriptions which avoids the mistakes of Russell’s. However, it 
would take us too far to attempt such a theory here.'® Also, the 
mere fact that our modified quantification theory is a better 
approximation toward the logic of ordinary language than the 
traditional theory, suggests that whatever features are preserved in 
the transition from the latter to the former are likely to prevail in 
ordinary language. Quine’s thesis is a case in point, whereas it can 
be shown that Russell’s theory is not. 

While there thus remains a need for further work, I hope to 
have indicated how we can better appraise the existential commit- 

'S According to Prior, ‘Bucephalus’ “can no longer count as a proper name” 
because Alexander’s horse has ceased to exist. For this reason, it is no longer 
amenable to existential generalization, and should be replaced by a definite . 
description. However, this implies the eminently unsatisfactory conclusion that 
the logical status of a name changes when its bearer dies. 


16 Some suggestions toward such a theory will be presented in an article forth- 
coming in Analysis. 
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ments of our discourse by dispensing with the existential pre- 
suppositions of our logic. 


JAAKKO HINTIKKA 
University oF HELSINKI, FINLAND, AND 
Tue Society or Fettows, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


On the Logic of ‘Better.’ SéreEN Hatuptn. Lund: CWK Gleerup; 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard [1957]. 111 pp. (Library of 
Theoria, ed. by Ake Petzall. No. 2.) Sw. kr. 18.—.. 


This book is a development within what ‘‘may be called ‘formal 
ethies,’ . . . or better still ‘deontie logic’ ’’ (p. 9). 
Halldén recognizes that 


It may be maintaine¢ that the sentences which are discussed in deontic logic 
are radically different from the sentences which are normaily studied in logic. 
We cannot regard wishes as true or false and it may be disputed whether the 
sentences in which ‘ought’ and ‘may’ are asserted are actually true or false. 
[P. 10.] 


But, he continues, in Chapter I: 


Without being disturbed by such philosophical perplexities, we shall in the 
present study make an attempt to build up a logical theory for two ethical 
terms, ‘better’ and ‘equally good as.’ The theory we shall set forth will be 
developed in a philosophically naive manner. We shall proceed just as if the 
sentences we are considering were ordinary sentences, just as if their mean- 
ingfulness were as unproblematic as that of empirical sentences of the elemen- 
tary kind. And we shall not inquire into the nature of the logical relationships 
which are investigated. The question of the ultimate character and status of 
the theory will be disregarded. [P. 10.] 


We shall not consider value comparisons by which individual objects, classes 
and properties are compared with each other with regard to their value. The 
value comparisons we shall investigate are those in which two possibilities p 
and q are compared. They assert either that p is to be preferred to q or that 
p and q are equal in value. We shall use the letter ‘B’ to denote the first 
of the two relations, the relation of betterness. The second of the two re- 
lations, that of equality, will be denoted by ‘S’. [Pp. 11-12.] 


‘*Tt should be stressed that the letters ‘p’ and ‘q’ are here em- 
ployed as propositional variables’’; also, that ‘‘the letters ‘B’ and 
‘S’ are . . . used in a sense which is stricter, more pure’’ than in 
ordinary language (p.12). ‘‘The sentences ‘p B q’ and ‘pS q’ are 
only concerned with the value order of the propositions they deal 
with’’ (p. 12). ‘‘The sentences . . . are those which can be built 
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up from propositional variables with the aid of the two ethical con- 
nectives [B and S], the ordinary truth-functional connectives and 
parentheses.’’ Such sentences will be called ‘‘ A-formulas’’ (p. 16). 

After defining A-formulas more rigorously in Chapter I, 
Halldén proceeds, in Chapters II-IV, to formulate and examine 
what he considers to be the main rules, axioms, postulates, theo- 
rems, hypotheses, and metatheorems of Theory A (a systematiza- 
tion of A-formulas) and of Theory B (which he defines in consider- 
able detail). In a concluding chapter (V) he extends the theories 
by formulating some new postulates about ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ and 
‘*indifferent.”’ 

The quantity of symbolic deontic logic thus developed from and 
in relation to the initial sentences ‘‘p B q’’ and ‘‘p S q’’ by various 
operations of addition, subtraction, substitution, replacement, ex- 
pansion, transposition, and so forth is impressive, and no doubt 
somewhat forbidding to readers not intimately acquainted with the 
language of symbolic logic. But the processes and the products 
amount for the most part to expressions and refinements of, or 
within, initial assumptions. This in itself is not, of course, an ad- 
verse criticism of the book, which does well, and with much per- 
sistence and ingenuity, what it purports to do. 

Halldén is aware that in the present study he is operating 
largely by ‘‘logical intuition,’’ but he holds that ‘‘there is nothing 
mystical about logical intuition. . . . I do not at all believe that it 
is infallible. . . . The possibility of later modifications must be ad- 
mitted’? (pp. 20-21). This tentativeness, which appears to me 
very commendable, is extended further—possibly a little too far— 
in his remarks that ‘‘we have no real knowledge concerning what 
is better and what is worse. It can never be scientifically established 
that it is better that we should have rain tomorrow instead of H- 
bombs’’ (p. 22). And, ‘‘it can never be proved by arguments 
which are purely logical that one thing is better than another’’ 
(p. 42). It strikes me, however, that despite these assertions and 
the recognition that the precepts of logical intuition ‘‘are not with- 
out relation to those of experience: principles which are rejected by 
it can also be falsified in the empirical manner’’ (p. 20), the metho- 
dology assumed here places too much emphasis on formal (deduc- 
tive) logical method and gives too little recognition to the possible 
roles of more empirical experimental operations in the study of 
‘*better’’ and other value terms. Says Halldén at one point: 

Just as empirical theories which are very satisfactory and very reliable can 
be based on ordinary experience, we can, with the aid of uncertain logical 


intuitions, build up logical theories which can be considered quite trustworthy. 
The defects of the intuition of the individual investigator can be remedied 
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by cooperation with other investigators, and by utilization of the benefits of 
systematization. [P. 21.] 


This, it seems to me, is fine, if systematization and the codperation 
among investigators are seen as elements in a continuing process in 
which suggestions, hypotheses, ‘‘intuitions,’’ appraisals, and so on 
rise and are tested (in various ways and degrees) in personal and 
social interactions, a process which includes but also exceeds logical 
systematization and criticism. 

The danger of overemphasis on logical analysis and construction 
is in fact evidenced throughout the present study. It appears, first, 
in that ‘‘better’’ is here conceived and treated, as Halldén himself 
warns, as only an order of preference or value (more or the same) 
among propositions. Indeed, in the sentences ‘‘p B q’’ and ‘‘p S 
q’’ the conceptions of the relations ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘S’’ are so abstracted, 
so devoid of the meanings which ‘‘better’’ and ‘‘value’’ commonly 
have in actual personal and social situations that it is possible in 
nearly all of Halldén’s formulations to read the relations as any 
kind of magnitude—for example, as ‘‘p is bigger than q’’ and ‘‘p 
is the same size as q.’’ If it is assumed that total size or space is 
one constant amount, even the sentence ‘‘(p B q) =(~qB~p)”’ 
may be read (and recognized as valid) as ‘‘(p is bigger than q) 
is equivalent to (non-q is bigger than non-p).’’ Insofar as such 
readings are possible and valid, it would appear that the present 
formulations tell us little or nothing about ‘‘better’’ which they do 
not tell us about ‘‘bigger,’’ or about ‘‘more’’ of any sort. 

A second effect of emphasis on logical analysis to the neglect of 
more inclusive situations is evident in initial assumptions which to 
Halldén ‘‘seem to be altogether beyond discussion”’ (p. 24). Con- 
sider, for example, the first assumption made in developing Theory 
A:pBqD ~ (qBp), which is read as ‘‘If p is better than q, then 
q is not better than p.’’ Is this assumption beyond discussion? 
In fact, is it not often the case that one proposition, p, is better than 
another, q, in one place and at one time and that in another place or 
at another time q is better than p, even for the same person or group? 
If the actual continuities and complexities of value situations are to 
be recognized and kept in view, must it not be assumed that though 
p is better than q at place X, and time Y,, q may be better than p 
at time Y, or place X,? It would appear that this further as- 
sumption is necessary in order to make in deontic logic a correction 
already recognized as important in ordinary traditional logic, for 
example, by Bogoslovsky, The Technique of Controversy: Prin- 
ciples of Dynamic Logic; and by Cohen and Nagel, An Introduc- 
tion to Logie and Scientific Method, pp. 183-185. Without this 
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assumption we may fall into errors or inadequacies precisely when 
and because we are most strictly ‘‘logical.’’ 

If viewed as a specialized technical study of one highly ab- 
stracted meaning, or aspect of the meaning, of ‘‘better’’ as this 
meaning or aspect predominates in extremely general (logical) 
contexts, and with recognition that other important meanings or 
aspects and contexts are here for the most part ignored, this book 
may justly be commended as modest, interesting, and worthwhile. 
On the other hand, if the main interest of the reader is to consider 
meanings, or aspects of the meaning, of ‘‘better’’ which predomi- 
nate or are more marked in the contexts of everyday human prob- 
lems and decisions—for instance, meanings often expressed as 
‘‘more effective,’’ ‘‘more satisfactory,’’ or ‘‘more approvable,’’ the 


book says little that is significant concerning these meanings or 
aspects of meaning, nor does it attempt to do so. 


Ray LEPLEeY 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


The Social Dynamics of George H. Mead. Maurice NATANSON. 
Introduction by Horace M. Kallen. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press {1956}. vii, 102 pp. $2.50. 


One of Mead’s major objectives was to develop an account of the 
emergence of awareness which would honor those pragmatic cate- 
gories (flux, function, process, duration, ete.) of which Professor 
Kallen writes so persuasively in his introduction to Natanson’s 
serious and judicious book (pp. v, vii). Mead’s point of departure 
was the organism interacting with the environment. Many of the 
critics of pragmatism have failed to appreciate this point of de- 
parture, have overlooked the fact that the pragmatists were not 
concerned with the traditional problem of our knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world. Their problem has been the way in which objects 
become specified for the knower out of the primitive situation of 
the interaction of organism and environment. The specification of 
objects is inextricably bound up with the emergence of awareness : 
awareness of object and self-awareness are two aspects of a single 
process. Natanson is correct in remarking that pragmatism ‘‘has 
solved the epistemological problem by simply avoiding it to begin 
with’’ (p. 87). But this remark calls attention only to the fact 
that the epistemological problem for the pragmatist and the tradi- 
tional empiricist are very different problems. It is important to 
stress the realist, even dualist, context within which Mead’s analy- 
sis takes place (pp. 23, 36, 47, 49, 83, 87), but the more interesting 
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and profitable task is to explore Mead’s own theory of awareness. 

Natanson recognizes the importance of an undeveloped sugges- 
tion of Mead’s about the role of ‘‘ proto-linguistic’’ communication : 
‘The glance of an eye and the attitude of a body may set up such 
primitive communication’’ (p. 9). ‘‘The ground of communica- 
tion between persons is a pre-predicative awareness of the object 
which takes the form of some sort of proto-gesture which is im- 
mediately grasped by the self’’ (p. 63). The pre-cognitive re- 
actions of the organism to its environment are crucial for the later 
specification of objects. One looks in vain, however, for any careful 
analysis in Mead of the transition from pre-cognitive to cognitive 
response. Natanson appropriately refers to Husserl, Sartre, and 
Merleau-Ponty (Buytendijk should also be mentioned), who have 
developed at more length the phenomenological features of this level 
of reaction. But although he mentions the relevance of proto-re- 
sponse to the physical environment (p. 31), he is more inclined, as 
was Mead, the replace the physical with the social object. Natan- 
son tends to think in terms of the alternative, Mead or Husserl, 
and to search in Husserl (and phenomenology) for the completion 
of Mead’s lacunae. The completion of the pragmatic theory of 
our discrimination of objects is not, I think, found in phenomenol- 
ogy. The sort of perceptual theory consistent with Mead’s general 
position would be the one developed by Santayana in the first six 
chapters of Reason in Common Sense, where the emergence of aware- 
ness from experiential chaos (James’ ‘‘buzzing, blooming, con- 
fusion’’) is delineated in various stages from stimulus-response to 
awareness of universals, of things, of other minds, and of self. 
The same kind of analysis is to be found in Bergson and, in much 
greater detail, in the psychological theories of Piaget. No matter 
how continuous this theory makes the transition from physiologi- 
eal to psychological response to the world, it is the apprehension 
of meaning which plays the key role in that transition. 

Mead was very much concerned with explaining how meaning 
and significance emerge from the initial situation of organism and 
environment, although he jumped over the many stages of the act 
from stimulus and proto-response to the full self-awareness levels. 
His analysis of our apprehension of meaning is essentially be- 
havioristic, although he thought he had transcended behaviorism by 
penetrating to the intentions behind the gestures. But Mead never 
provides us with an analysis of self-awareness or intention which 
takes the point of view of the acting organism. The ‘‘Significant 
gesture is always self-conscious because significance depends on the 
individual making the gesture becoming self-aware of the content 
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of his gesture’’ (p. 8); but the content of the self-aware act is 
defined and described in terms of the gesture, not in terms of a 
mental process. Natanson states Mead’s problem clearly. 


The problem which confronts Mead . .. is how to develop a theory of con- 
sciousness that takes into account the necessarily subjective quality of mind 
yet describes that quality in terms that can be objectively verified. The be- 
haviorial context of explanation may be maintained, though the reductionistic 
kind of behaviorism must be given up. [P. 10.] 


This effort to retain the objectivity of behaviorism while rejecting 
reductionism is, however, abortive. There is an ambivalence in 
Mead between the desire to treat consciousness and mind as a prod- 
uct of interaction between the organism and the environment and 
the desire to give an account of mind as the set of responses char- 
acteristic of that interaction. He tried (and failed) to achieve the 
former while rejecting the latter, but the two are not by any means 
exclusive alternatives. 

Natanson appreciates the deficiencies here, although he formu- 
lates them differently. For him, Mead’s theory of the self ‘‘lacks 
a conception of consciousness,’’ a lack which can only be remedied 
by elaboration of the distinction between the ego and the stream 
of consciousness. If we say that the responsive gesture of the self 
is self-aware—that I am aware of what I do—and not merely that 
to be self-aware means to react with certain gestures, some distine- 
tion between the reactions and the awareness of those reactions must 
be made. 


The act of reflecting upon the self is self-preformed, i.e., a self looks upon 
itself, directs its attention upon its inner stream of cognitions. . . . However, 
the reflecting self is neither identical with the content of the stream of con- 
sciousness inspected nor to be confounded with the ‘I’ and ‘me’ aspects in- 
dicative of that content. ... [P. 61.] 


For Natanson, this distinction can only be defended by ‘‘exploring 
the ego as a transcendental ground of consciousness’’ (p. 61). 
Natanson is correct in his criticism: Mead does not seem to have ap- 
preciated the distinctive difference between the responsive and the 
reflective (i.e., self-reflective) act. Perhaps the only way out is 
Husserl’s. The restrictions of space prevent Natanson from argu- 
ing this point effectively. But Mead’s inability to escape be- 
haviorism and reductionism hardly seems resolved by reference to 
the transcendental consciousness. The alternative is a vocabulary 


1A very forceful and illuminating analysis of consciousness along these 
lines has recently been made by S. Strasser, Le Probléme de l’Ame (1953). Cf. 
Natanson’s perceptive review of this book in Philosophy and Phenomenologi- 
cal Research, December, 1955, pp. 282-284. 
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which sharply differentiates physiological from psychological states 
and acts. Whether or not we commit ourselves to a doctrine of 
transcendental consciousness, behaviorism, even of the Meadian 
sort, can be avoided if we insist upon talking of mental acts as the 
alternative to behavior or dispositions. 

Very probably it was Mead’s sociological interests which kept 
him from bringing his analysis of cognition and meaning into closer 
harmony with the subjective, first-person experiences of aware- 
ness. ‘‘The self is an emergent from the social process’’ (p. 19), 
although Mead failed to note that the social process involves inter- 
action with objects as well as with other selves (cf. p. 80). Natan- 
son finds many difficulties in Mead’s concept of sociality. The 
emergence of the self from the social process depends upon the con- 
versation of gestures, upon communication. Natanson believes that 
Mead fails to indicate how the conversation can begin: ‘‘the concept 
of meaning, consciousness, and thought which he develops ulti- 
mately imply some notion of a pre-established harmony and ex- 
periential unity between the organism and its environment, between 
the subject and its object, between mind and the material world’’ 
(p. 19). Mead, I think, meant to take as given the interaction 
process of organism and environment, to take this not as something 
to be justified or explained but as the subject-matter for his analy- 
sis of cognition. An elaboration of the various stages in the growth 
of awareness, including proto-responses, would have helped to indi- 
cate more clearly the presuppositional and given nature of the 
inter-actionist claim. Natanson certainly understands this aspect of 
Mead’s point of departure, but he seems to find a problem which is 
not legitimate within the structure of Mead’s pragmatism. I 
think Natanson also overstresses the difference between Mead’s 
approach and the phenomenological analysis. 

Phenomenology does not begin by assuming selves, others, and intersubjec- 


tivity, but attempts to determine how they are constituted in experience and 
the nature of their foundational concepts. [P. 81.] 


But the term ‘‘constituted’’ is replaceable by ‘‘specified’’ or ‘‘dis- 
criminated’’ by the subject. For both Mead and Husserl, ex- 
perience and the world are taken for granted, not doubted or not 
seriously questioned. They both then go on to elaborate on the 
specification processes, Husserl being more concerned with the self, 
Mead with the object. To the extent that there can be a phenome- 
nology of social phenomena, Natanson is correct in placing Mead in 
this tradition ; but in order to fulfill the conditions of phenomenologi- 
eal analysis, must we always follow Husserl? On this particular 
point of the justification of communication, Mead seems to me to be 
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on legitimate ground in simply beginning his analysis with com- 
munication as given. 

Mead was, as Natanson remarks in this context, confused over 
the interrelation of the various levels of reality present in his anal- 
ysis, the taken-for-granted world and the cognitive world. Mead 
was trying to formulate a phenomenalist theory of meaning, so- 
ciality, self, and time; but the background realism against which 
his phenomenalism was elaborated tends to impinge and raise dif- 
ficulties. For example, Mead was wont to refer to the ‘‘per- 
spectival quality’’ of cognitive reality but he does not seem to have 
been clear on the ontological status of perspectives. Natanson does 
not find anything paradoxical about speaking of perspectives as 
objective in the realist sense: ‘‘they are in nature.’’ But surely 
if a self as cognizer is necessary in order to define a present, and 
if perspectives are ‘‘constituted in the present of a mind in the light 
of its past and future’’ (p. 49), all perspectives must depend upon 
a self and hence fail to be objective or real without the self. To 
speak of ‘‘selecting’’ a perspective is most puzzling. 

In the same way, realism and phenomenalism lead to obscurities 
in Mead’s account of the past. He opposed the objectivist view 
of the past as a real independent of any present, substituting for 
this an ‘‘in-itself’’ past as ‘‘an ideal towards which reconstruc- 
tions in the present tend in approximation of the truth’’ (p. 41). 
Mead would not deny that there are events and objects in the en- 
vironment which have a realist existence (p. 76). His point is 
that these events and objects are without meaning to us until they 
have been re-constituted (discriminated) by our cognitive processes. 
Time, too, must be defined in this manner. The past cannot have 
any meaning in itself but only with reference to some self. The past 
as meaning can only be reconstructed from the present. The dif- 
ference between the background, the pre-cognitive world, and the 
cognitive world of events and objects is not sufficiently remarked 
by Mead. One cannot know how far Mead meant to carry his 
historical relativism. 

Some of Natanson’s best exposition is found in his analysis of 
Mead’s theory of time (pp. 39-47). In general, his expository 
part (Ch. II, pp. 5-56) is superior to his critical and constructive 
section (Ch. III, pp. 56-96). Natanson’s style tends toward the 
turgid (the use, except in the Prologue, of the editorial ‘‘we’’; the 
use of questionable words like ‘‘foundational,’’ ‘‘transcension,’’ 
‘‘terming’’; frequent use of ‘‘and so on’’), and he seems to be 
over-sure about the validity and effectiveness of phenomenological 
analysis. He reveals himself, however, a close and sympathetic 
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reader of Mead (and of Husserl) and his analysis raises issues of 
importance not only for Mead but for much of contemporary philoso- 
phy. It would be of great interest to see Professor Natanson now 
turn to a direct attack upon these problems of knowledge and real- 
ity. His analysis would be in the phenomenological tradition of 
which he has been such an able and appreciative reviewer of late.” 
After his studies on Sartre and Mead, it is to be hoped he will turn 


his talents to the issues, resisting what may well be a temptation 
to become the expositor of Husserl. 


JOHN W. YOLTON 
KENYON COLLEGE 


The Reach of Science. HENRYK MEHLBERG. [Toronto]: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1958. xii, 356 pp. $5.50. 


Professor Mehlberg of the University of Chicago, formerly of 
the University of Toronto, was born and educated in Poland. His 
Essai sur la Théorie Causale du Temps was one of the pieces in 
Studia Philosophica, Vol. I and II (Lwow, 1935 and 1936), that at- 
tracted interest in this country. In this book he provides a con- 
spectus of knowledge-getting methods as discussed by members of 
the Polish, Austrian, German, French, English, and American 
members of the school of Logical Empiricism (formerly called 
Logical Positivism). 

Part II is the most valuable part of this book. It considers 
knowledge-getting under the headings of ‘‘Fact-finding Methods,’’ 
‘‘Law-finding Methods,’’ and ‘‘Methods of Theory-formation.’’ 
These sections are quite independent of the other parts of the book, 
and will repay close attention from the serious student of philoso- 
phy of science. 

These discussions are said by the author, however, to be inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the book. This purpose is to answer 
the following questions: ‘‘What theoretical and practical problems 
could possibly be solved by applying scientific method? To what 
problems is this method inapplicable?’’ (p. vii). The author states 
that ‘‘the gist of scientific method is . . . verification and proof, 
not discovery’’ (p. 37). If a problem can be solved by any method 
other than the method of science, it can be solved by the method of 
science as well. Solution here is not to be taken to include the dis- 
covery of a solution. His answer to his questions is, then, that all 

2 Cf. his review of Strasser’s book mentioned above and his critical analy- 


sis of Quentin Lauer’s outstanding book, Phénoménologie de Husserl (1955), 
in The Philosophical Review, October, 1956, pp. 563-567. 
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problems that are solvable have verifiable solutions. ‘‘If a problem 
has no verifiable solution, then it has no solution whatsoever’’ (p. 
viii). The groundwork for this answer is laid in Part I, Chapters 
I and II, which discuss in a cursory fashion the Principle of Veri- 
fiability and the views of unsolvable problems found in the writ- 
ings of the school. Part III defends the author’s with a new ver- 
sion of the Principle of Verifiability. These Parts seem to be 
primarily a matter of polemic within the school of Logical Empiri- 
cism. It is the reviewer’s prediction that the constructive analysis 
of the methods of science in Part II will prove the most important 
part of the volume. 


WituiamM H. Hay 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Philosophical Writings of Chauncey Wright, Representative 
Selections. Edited by Epwarp H. Mappen. New York: Lib- 
eral Arts Press [1958]. xxii, 145 pp. (American Heritage 
Series.) $0.80. 


This collection from the writings of Chauncey Wright deserves 
special notice both as a contribution to American history and as 
literature relevant to contemporary discussion. It contains, be- 
sides Madden’s lucid exposition of Wright’s empirical philosophy 


of science and utilitarian ethics, a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters. Practically all of Wright’s works are inaccessible and 
rare, so that this anthology is especially useful. 

The new letters contain the only detailed statement which 
Wright made of his general conception of utilitarianism. In them 
he explains, among other critical points, his view on the relation 
between utilitarian ethics and aesthetic experience. The entire 
section (Part II) on Wright’s religious and moral philosophy is a 
welcome addition to extant accounts which confine themselves to 
his work on scientific method, psychology, and cosmology (treated 
here in Parts I, III, and IV). 

Some of the most striking and incisive ideas are tucked away 
as if incidentally in his criticisms of Spencer, Mivart, and other 
evolutionists. For example, his theory of ‘‘cosmic weather’’ is 
given technical development in terms of a theory of ‘‘counter- 
movements’’ (as opposed to merely evolutionary movements) in a 
few paragraphs of his critique of the nebular hypothesis. Note- 
worthy, too, is the following paragraph in his critique of Herbert 
Spencer (p. 18): 


All history is written on dramatic principles. All cosmological specula- 
tions are strictly teleological. We never can comprehend the whole of a con- 
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crete series of events. What arrests our attention in it is what constitutes 
the parts of an order either real or imaginary, and all merely imaginary 
orders are dramatic or are determined by interests which are spontaneous in 
human life. Our speculations about what we have not really observed, to which 
we supply the order and most of the facts, are necessarily determined by 
some principle of order in our minds. Now the most general principle which 
we can have, included by all others, is this: that the concrete series shall be 
an intelligible series in its entirety, shall only interest and attract our thoughts 
and a rational curiosity. But to suppose that such series exist anywhere 
but where observation and legitimate particular inferences from observation 
warrant the supposition is to commit the same mistake which has given rise to 
teleological theories of nature. The ‘‘law of causation,’’ the postulate of 
positive science, does not go to this extent. It does not suppose that there are 


throughout nature unbroken series in causation, forming in their entirety 
intelligible wholes. 


There is enough such material in this little volume to substanti- 
ate the eulogistic estimates by E. W. Gurney and William James 
(in the Appendix) of a man whom they admired for his personal 
traits and whom they regarded as the ‘‘boxing master’’ of their 
‘metaphysical elub.’’ 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
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